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Editorial 
one It will be agreed by all that if the large 
expenditure of thought, work, time and 
vnnterence. money involved in holding the approaching 
: National Christian Conference are to be real- 


ly worth while, it is of paramount importance that all attending 
jt, and also all Christian workers throughout the country, should 


be in such an attitude of heart and mind towards God, our — 


Father, that He, who looks not upon the outward appearance 
but upon the heart, may be able to grant His light and blessing 
for the prosecution of the great enterprise entrusted to the Church 
in China. From this it follows that adequate preparation of 
heart on the part of all concerned is, after all, the most essential 
and vital part of the work to be done between now and the 
opening of the Conference. This is already no doubt recognized 
by many. Chinese workers, Christians and foreign missionaries 
should therefore give themselves in a special way to individual 
and collective prayer. Whilst the possibilities of good connected 
with the approaching Conference are obvious, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that these possibilities will be realized unless the 
conditions of spiritual blessing at that time are duly recognized 
and fulfilled. The extent to which there will be real and 
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permanent benefit mainly depends upon the spiritual condition 
of those taking part. 

Shall we not, therefore, do well each of us earnestly to 
search and try his own life and ways before God with a view to 
ascertaining where His will is not being done in them? How 
far are the mind and spirit of Christ governing our relationships 
towards our fellowmen, whether those associated with us in our 
work, or the people on whose behalf we are labouring? To 
what extent are we experiencing in our own lives the power of 

the sacred message we proclaim? Are we giving prayer and 
the reading of Holy Scripture that place iu our daily life which 
are essential? Are we, in carrying on the varied forms of work 
severally entrusted to us as a means of presenting the Great 
Commission of the Gospel to this people, in any degree allowing 
that which is a means and therefore secondary, to overshadow 
and take the place of the real and essential object of our whole 
work—namely, the bringing of men and women to a personal 
relationship of faith in, and allegiance to, the Lord Jesus Christ? 
Questions of this nature will suggest themselves to our minds 
as we seriously set ourselves to seek the divine blessing on the 
Conference. May we all be helped of God in dealing truly and 


with them. 


7 
#3 


D. E. Hosts. 
* | 
THE chief need for the National Christian Con- 


ern Oi ference is such an outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
"as shall enable us to reach a right judgment in | 


all things, draw us into deeper spiritual unity across all frontiers 
of thought or race and send us forth with fresh power for the 
work of evangelizing China. There is, alas, a certain amount 
of misunderstanding and mutual criticism among the Christian 
forces in China to-day. There are also too many cases where — 
differences of a personal character have been allowed to prevent 
full co-operation and have marred the spirit of brotherly love. 
These are inward obstacles to the flow of the divine life in and 
through us all. : 
Would not Passion Week be a very Gtting occasion for the 
holding of small retreats where these and similar hindrances 
could be faced, where we could meet one another, whatever the 
differences, aud face these problems quite openly and in the — 
presence of our Master, and where we could allow Him to begin 
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His work in us preparing us all for the gifts of His grace 
that He would bestow on us in connection with the Con- 
ference ? 

There should be in such retreats, times of prayer and 
penitence, opportunities for frank discussion of difficulties, 
_ periods of silent waiting upon God, and a readiness to hear what 
He has to say to us. This suggestion springs from the recent 
experience of just such a meeting in which the most widely 
divergent points of view were represented and during which all 
were deeply conscious of the divine presence and leading and 
all came to see that the ultimate answer to our personal need 
and China’s need could only be given in such an opening of the 
windows of Heaven that there would not be room enough to 
receive the blessing. The hope is quickening in many hearts 
that such a blessing may be given. The time is surely ripe for 
it. The needs of China can never be met in any other way. 
Only God in Christ is sufficient for this people. How far are 
any of us holding back the purpose of God? How far in the 
relation of missionary with missionary, Chinese with Chinese, 
and Chinese with missionary are there hindrances that make it 
impossible for our loving Father to make His will fully known 
through us? If we could face these questions in quiet before 
God and with one another, those of different points of view 
drawing together in love and in humble dependence upon God, 
we believe the very finest kind of preparation for the Conference 
would be the result. | | 


* * 


- ‘need oe Apropos of the above suggestion, we should like 
Fellowship. again to call attention to books specially quali- 


fied to prepare for such retreats. One on 
‘¢Christian Fellowship in Thought and Prayer’’ was editorially 
mentioned on page 803 of the December 1921 issue. Another 
such book, ‘‘ The Way Forward for the Church,’’ by five Free 
Churchmen, published by James Clarke & Company, London, 
has just come to hand. Two sentences from the latter book 
seem peculiarly apropos to the present situation in China, ‘On — 
some questions it does seem as if unity were not yet attainable, 
but even there it is possible by prayer and discussion and the right 
atmosphere to come to the honorable recognition of two oppos- 
ing poles of thought, honestly accepted, and to live in fellowship 
in the large avea of common ground (italics ours) between them 
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while retaining individual liberty of action in relation to the 
points in question.’? Another significant sentence is, ‘‘ Why 
should differences of view on particular points, even important 
points, when we hold in common so much that is vital, be 
allowed to turn friends into enemies, rend the body of Christ 
and sweep away the hope of discovering the truth ?’’ There 
are some of our friends who conscientiously believe that you _ 
must isolate these ‘‘differences’’ and line up the Christians 
accordingly. Since the ideas in the two quotations agree with 
our own thinking, it is evident that we do not feel that clarify- 
ing differences will get us very far. Any thoroughgoing attempt 
to define these differences extends indefinitely the process of 
dividing those who differ into ever smaller groups. Schism 
does not consist, as we see it, in the holding of divergent views 
but in attempts to organize around such divergent views. 
The times demand that the church’s open wound of broken 
connection between the parts of the body be healed. We be- 
lieve that the ‘‘area of common ground’? is much larger than 
some think and vastly more important than the disconnected © 
garden plots. The Way Forward’’ outlined by this 
book is marked by two things (1) Personal relationship to 
Christ, and (2) The Discovery of God in the personal life. 
As a result of these is developed that Christian spirit which 
is the outstanding element in the ‘‘area of common ground’’ 
and the solution of the problem of fellowship with those 
with whom we differ. Retreats, therefore, as suggested, 
would furnish an opportunity for the exercise of the Christian 
spirit which, while not resolving all the differences, would 
promote co-operation in this ‘‘area of common ground.’’ The 
more we think about it the more we are convinced that the 
maintenance of the Christian spirit of fellowship is the first task 
of the Christian forces in China. This is possible. The elimi- 
nation of differences of opinion, certainly for the present, is not. 
It is quite possible to recognize that your fellow Christian differs 
from you and even to see that difference involves sumething 
important and yet to recognize that he, like you, has the spirit 
of Christ, and to resolve to work together in that spirit where 
youcan. This is the resolution that the Christian forces need 
to make. The practice of this resolution will help promote 
that revival of the Christian spirit with which the second book 
mentioned above specifically deals, and which above all else the 
Christian.Church in China needs. 


| 
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_ ONE of the questions in whicls these will be 
pbagtentstrtgi great interest is that of the growth of the | 
~ Christian Church in China. Now, this growth 
can be measured, first by its statistics and secondly by its 
influence. It seems to be safe to infer from statistics in 
existence that the Christian Church has of recent years grown 
at the rate of about six per cent. In general, one convert has 
been won for every employed Christian worker. This means 
that while the Christian Church is growing at the rate of about 
30,000 a year, the population is growing at the rate of more 
than 1,000,000 a year. This 30,000, judged by the millions — 
of China, does not seem to be very fast, yet it is far from | 
discouraging. As a’matter of fact, careful study seems to show 
that the population of China is growing at the rate of about one. 
per cent a year. The Church, therefore, is growing five or six 
times as fast and is surely, though slowly, catching up on the 
population. In addition, in 1920 the Federal Council of Churches 
reported that during that year the largest number joined the | 
' Christian Church of any time in its history. Yet this seems to 
mean only about one per cent increase in Protestant Churches in 
the United States which is about the ratio of the nature growth 
of the population. The Christian Church in China, therefore, 
compares favourably with this. Still there is a tremendous field — 
for aggressive evangelistic effort. It must not be overlooked, © 
however, that the influence of the Chinese Church is much larger 
than the actual number of its communicants. Christian leaders | 
are influencing the Chinese people with regard to equality in 
education for all sexes and ages, the establishment of a day of 
rest, the promotion of religious liberty and moral reform. | 
Christian influences are also found in Government education and © 
even in politics. The Christian Church is now recognized as a 
social and religious force and the value of its contribution to 
the life of China is acknowledged. It has stimulated indigenous 
religious systems into renewed activity and has played, and 
_ still is playing, its part in the intellectual renovation of China. 
This does not overlook the fact that there are still tremendous 
challenges unaccepted and opportunities unworked. | 
| * * * 
PLANS are rapidly progressing for the World’s 
World Students ctadents’ Conference, which meets 
oe at Peking, April 4-9th, 1922. Registrations — 
for the Conference closed on January 15th. The limited 
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accommodation of Tsinghua College, where the Conference is 
to be held, does not permit of any extension in the number of 
delegates beyond those originally planned for. We understand 
that delegates are coming from the following countries: Great 
Britain, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Holland, Switzerland, Germany, Japan, Indo- 
China, the Near East, the Philippines and Siberia. Other 
countries are expected to follow suit. Full delegations are 
expected from India and Japan. Six hundred China delegates 
have registered who represent more than 140 men’s schools and 
50 women’s schools. Delegates are even coming from far distant 
Yunnan and Szechwan. When the Federation was formed in 
1895 five nations participated. It is evident that the present 
Conference will be genuinely international. Some of the 
delegates of special interest are, Herr Dr. George Michaelis, 
former Chancellor of the German Empire and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the German Christian Student Move- 
ment: Professor H. Yoshino, who occupies the Chair of His- 
tory at Tokyo Imperial University, a leading Christian and an 
authority on international questions: Mr. T. Kagawa, a noted 
social worker of Kobe and the author of a book, giving his 
experiences in the slums of that city, which has run into about 
225 editions. Mr. J. R. Mott, Chairman of the Federation, will 
preside over the Conference, the central theme of which is 
‘¢ Christ in World Reconstruction.’’ Through the work of the 
Conference and the international teams of Conference speakers 
which will, after the conference, visit the principal student 
centres in China, this group of student workers will have a 
profound influence on the thinking of the students and the 
Christians in China. Coming as it does just previous to the 
National Christian Conference, it will push forward the process 
of cumulative thinking on the Christianization of China, 
which, it seems to us, prophesies the coming of a period of 
Christian activity as yet unprecedented in the history ™ the 
Christian movement in China. 


> 
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Contributed Articles 


The Christian Church and Society | 


HENRY T. HODGKIN. 


WO views on this subject are often so stated as to appear 
incompatible. One is that the social order is respon- 


sible for much of the evil in the world, that in certain 
environments it is impossible or almost impossible to 


| carry out the principles of Christ, and that, if the Church is to 
save the world, she must turn her attention to the changing of | 


- conditions. The other view is that the source of all evil is in 


men’s hearts, that the conditions will change soon enough if. 
the heart be changed, and that the Church has therefore no 


concern with external things, but only with preaching the 


gospel of individual salvation through Christ. Some who hold | 


the latter view will add that, as a matter of fact, in this 


dispensation at any rate, we must accept the fact that evil will 


predominate, that it is therefore no use to attempt to improve 


the social order until the return of our Lord in person, and 


that we as Christians, are only concerned with snatching from 


an evil world those who will respond to the divine invitation. . 


The world must be left to go its own way to destruction. 


| The purpose of this paper is to estimate the truth in these 
various points of view, thus crudely stated, and to see whether 


it may be possible to bring those who hold them nearer to one 
another in thought, and still more in practical service for the 
Kingdom of God. 


There are two great needs if we are to undertake this ‘took 


hopefully. One is Christian charity, the other is clear think- — 


ing. The combination will at least bring about sympathetic 


understanding of the position of those who differ from us. It 
may*induce us to modify our own position, if we have also the 


grace of humility. Cocksureness is much more often the 


child of ignorance than of knowledge. The real scientist is 


one whose mind is always open to truth, and who realizes that 
the things he does not know are many more and much more 


Norr.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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wonderful than those he does know. The true Christian 


should have the same intellectual attitude, sure indeed of his 
own experience of God, but ready to see in how many different 


ways God speaks to His children and careful to avoid condemn- 


ing those whose intellectual apprehension of truth is different 


from his own, or whose way of expressing it may even seem to 


be diametrically opposite to that which he has learned to value. 

There are a number of passages in Scripture which support 
the view last named, and might lead to the conclusion that the 
world is going to the bad and must be left todoso. There 
are many who take the broad road to destruction : the wheat 


and the tares are to be left to grow together till the harvest: . 
there will be wars and rumours of wars: a man’s foes shall be 


those of his own household: we are in the midst of a crooked 
and perverse generation and so forth. No easy optimism about 
the social gospel will fit the facts of the case. History seems 
to show that it is only the few that are saved in any deep 
sense of that word. After all these centuries of Christian teach- 
ing and living, neither the political nor the business life of any 
country is truly Christian, though we may thankfully admit 
that Christian principles have influenced policies and industrial 
enterprises in many cases. 

But did Christ really despair of the world? Some of His 
statements seem to suggest that He did, as, for example, when 
He asked if the Son of Man would find faith, and when He 


prophesied persecution and hardship for His followers. Never- < 


theless we may ask, what was our Lord’s purpose in coming 
into the world? It was ‘‘that the world might be saved 


through Him.” He bid us pray that God’s Kingdom might 


come and His will be done om earth as in Heaven. Surely 
this was not meant to mock us. We are to pray for a realizable 
‘possibility; we are to work for something that could be 
attained, or else surely our prayer and work are but a mockery. 

To some it seems clear that the answer to such prayer 
and effort can only come when the Lord returns. Let us grant 
this position fora moment. (I myself do not feel that we have 


enough evidence on the question to be dogmatic in either 


direction.) When He does return will it be to reverse the 
method which He has used in His life here, the supreme 
appeal to men through love and forgiveriess? Has He any 
other weapon by which to overcome evil? Is it not clear that 
the purpose of God in Christ is to win men to Himself, not to 
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drive them into obedience, to turn the evil mist j into a good 
mind through the exhibition of unfailing purity and love, not 
simply to prevent the evil person from carrying out his evil 
will? The father’s heart yearns to bring back the lost child 
into the family life. It is a very small thing merely to put 
him in prison where he can do no harm. 

If, then, Christ’s future work in the world is to be in 
harmony with the revelation of God we already see in Him, 
must it not be true that the preparation for His reign in the 
hearts of all must be through the exercise by all Christians of 
this power of forgiving love? If the goal be a world order 
according to the mind of Christ, and that world order is to be 
achieved by the same methods as those which our Lord used 
when on earth, it cannot be suddenly created without doing 
violence to that which God has Himself given to all men, and 
which He seems to respect in all His dealings with us—our 
own personality with full powers of choice. 

This view is based on the conviction that seems to have 
sustained our Lord as He faced death for us, the conviction, 
that is, that God’s love is actually a greater power than man’s 
ill-will, and that in the end it must triumph. The resurrection 
is the assurance of this triumph. The power that raised up 
Christ. is the power of a love that overcomes hate, it is the 
power of God manifested in the terms of human experience. 
What is it that makes any of us Christians? It is not that we 
have been forced into a position against our wills, compelled to 
profess a devotion we do not feel, or make a confession contrary 
to our reason. It is that we have been brought to the point at 
which our wills have gladly accepted God’s will as best, and 
our minds have acknowledged the truth revealed to us. We 
are devoted to Christ because our whole personality can find 
no other object of devotion to compare with Him. We freely 
render to Him all we have and are. Such service He seeks: 
such devotion alone can satisfy His heart. An army of. unwill- 
ing slaves is not worth one child who trustfully and of his own 
choice slips his little hand into the father’s. 

If the main thesis of preceding paragraphs be accepted, it 
will be equally clear not only that the followers of Christ 
should work for the coming of His Kingdom on earth now even 
though His personal return may be needed for its complete 
realization, but also that no mere change of conditions can avail 
to do the thing that Christ seeks to do on earth. The feeling 
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that conditions are terribly wrong, that children of seven and 
eight ought not be sent to work twelve bours a day in factories, 
that grinding poverty and luxurious living are both enemies 
of Christ, that overcrowding which drives many into immoral 
ways must be done away with—this feeling is surely Christian. 
It arises from a criticism of society made possible because 
Christ has opened our eyes to the real meaning of life. It is 

though often unacknowledged, a homage to Jesus Christ. The 
social activities that have grown out of this conviction may not 
all be good ; the Church in following this path may have failed 
to emphasize the ancient doctrine of individual conversion ; 
there may be some lack of proportion in the recent emphasis on 
the need of changing conditions. The fact, however, that 
conditions are in many cases a flat denial of Christ, and should 
not be tolerated in a society which names His name, is to my 
mind axiomatic. The question that arises is just this, How are 
they to be changed? If we simply concentrate on conditions 
we may lose sight of the more essential matter. If we say con- 
ditions are immaterial we fly in the face of an obvious fact, and 
seem to be out of harmony with a movement in our day that 
clearly finds its inspiration in the Christian gospel. — 

To many earnest minds there seems to be a dilemma 
which involves a choice peculiarly difficult. Those who see 
_ the spiritual side in many cases do not at all wish to make 
little of the {importance of material conditions, but their 
instinct leads them to distrust a concentration on these con-— 
ditions as likely to turn men away from their first duty of 
seeking to change men’s hearts. Those who work for improved 
social conditions often agree that the chief factor must be 
internal, but they feel the unreality of preaching a gospel of 
spiritual change when every material factor in the situation is 
helping to make this impossible. To acquiesce in such con- 
ditions seems to be a denial of the whole gospel they preach. 

Let us then begin by admitting that there are diversities 
of gifts but the same spirit. One is called to be an evangelist _ 
and one a social reformer. By working together and each 
helping the other instead of criticizing his methods a full-orbed 
gospel is presented to the world. Just as Christ Himself 
devoted a large part of His time to healing men’s bodies but 
never neglected to preach the gospel, so His body, the Church, 
must continue these functions, and in large’ part this is done 
through ‘different members of ¢he same body carrying out. 
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different pieces of work. It is as we are seen to be partners 
that the evangelist will get the advantage of being listened to 
by those who would be impatient of a message of spiritual 
cheer that paid no attention to changing the environment ; and 
the social reformer will be able to do more than change con- 
ditions as he is linked in close fellowship with those who are 
concentrating on the preaching of salvation. 

But there is more than this to be said. The way of 
changing the world order is not the way of violence or even of 
milder forms of force. The spirit of revolution is good—is 
Christ-given—so far as it is an impatience with evil and a grim 
' determination to overcome it. The method of revolution is 
something less than Christian in so far as it is one of violence and 
destruction involving a class war, bitterness and the gospel of 
hate. But the Christian spirit can operate in a Christian way. 
This is the essential lesson of the Sermon on the Mount. In | 
this body of teaching we have a picture of the man who is in 
the midst of a world that is plainly not living by the principles 
of the Kingdom of God. But he is helping to create that 
Kingdom here on earth by turning the other cheek, by not 

judging his brother, by unostentatious benevolence—in short 
by living in the world as it now is according to the principles 
of the world as it ought to be. Such living is dangerous and 
difficult enough for anyone. It is extremely revolutionary. 
It calls for a great courage and a great faith. It is by such 
living that the Christian Church should make its chief con- 
tribution to the creation of a new social order. 

How then will such living affect the system? This isa 
question not always easy to answer in regard to specific ques- 
tions, but the lines of the answer may be indicated. It is by 
such lives that new creative forces are set to work in the world. 
Men who so live inspire in others a belief in a better world and 
in the worthwhileness of trying to attain to it. Others are 
‘infected so that they too catch the spirit of adventurous living. 
Perhaps lives like this are meant to be one of the main means 
for evangelizing the world. They help people to believe in 
God because they are meaningless apart from that faith and 
demonstrate its actual working in such a world as this. Such 
lives show the way to more timid souls. They are the path- 
finders in this dense jungle of our modern social organism. 
Men look toa St. Francis or a John Woolman and see in their 
lives not perhaps exactly how they themselves should live, but 
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an indication of what it may mean to follow Christ fearlessly. 
Such individuals, and still more, perhaps, groups of them — 
studying conditions and seeking divine wisdom, embody prin- 

ciples that else were vague and without content. They serve 
to show what are the practical politics of the Kingdom of God. 

Now the Church is called to this adventurous living. 
Christ lived in this world which was unready for such a life, 
just as if the world were already the Kingdom of God. For — 
Him that Kingdom was no dim ideal of a far-off age ; it was at 
hand and already working out its full meaning in the terms 
of a life lived among men. Our Lord did not live this life 
to drive us to despair but that we should follow in His steps. 

The great apostasy of the Church has been the more or 
less deliberate postponement of the ideal, the acceptance of it 
by lip-service, the agreement. that it was not expedient or 
possible to translate it into action. ‘This was not the way the 
Master trod. In the wilderness at the outset of His public 
ministry He met that temptation and conquered it. Would — 
that all His followers had done the same ! 

It seems clear that the early Church saw that the way of 
the Christian revolution was the way for them. They set out 
upon a path of social experiment and adventure, under the 
leadership ot the Holy Spirit. Why it was not wholly success- 
ful is matter for enquiry. But the fact of its failure—or partial 
failure—need not blind us to the fact that they had seen the 
distinctively Christian way of changing the social order, viz. :— 
by showing within their own community what it means to live 
like a family—by exemplifying at whatever risk or cost the 
principles of the Kingdom of God in just this ovemary’ world 
of very average persons. | 

When the Church finally forsook this method and tried 
to use temporal power and political influence it lost its fulcrum 
to raise the world. It seemed as if these new allies were to 
give it untold power in carrying out its great design of setting 
up the Kingdom of God on earth. Now at last there was no 
opposed State, but one which could be used and transtormed 
until it was wholly synonymous with the Church of Christ! 
What a fine dream! But it was a delusion. The Church had 
seen the kingdoms of the world spread out before it and to 
make them hers she had bowed down to worship the devil. 

Ever since then the Church has been playing with the 
idea of bettering the world either by an army, a crusade or an 
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inquisition on the one hand or by political power on n the other. 
Such methods have led to dismal and scarcely relieved failure. 
They are not creative but coercive. They may restrain some 
evil but they cannot make a family of sons and daughters of 

‘It is not too late to forsake this way. It is never too late 
to repent. The Church in China is but beginning to ap- 
preciate the fact that it must face these great social questions. 
‘What is its distinctive work to be? If it can discover the 
mind of Christ for China, if it can embody His principles in 
its own life, if it can be an effective witness to the true way for 
social progress in China, if it can call others to take this way 
and lead them into the experience of God that will make it 
_ possible—then it will be rendering the very finest kind of 
service towards the creation of a new world. 

That there must be some denunciation of social evil, that 
some people have to give their attention to the making of 
better laws and to seeing that they are carried out—we do not 
indeed deny. The Christian society has, however, its own quite 
special service. If it could fulfil this it would at once stand 
out before the world as the leading factor in creating a new 
social order. It would be plain that it was actually dedicated 
to the supreme task of making good its own prayer that the 
will of God may be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

It seems to me that it is along some such lines as these 
that we may-not’only find our way back to Christ’s original 
thought of the function of His Church, but also bring into 
harmony many who now differ as to what is called the Social 
Gospel. To say that the Church is not concerned with 
material things is to deny Christ and put aside His healing of 
the body as an irrelevant part of His work on earth. To say 
that we cannot preach the Gospel to men until they have better 
houses to live in and more leisure, is to deny the power of God, 
to transcend outward conditions. As usual it is our negations 
that lead us astray: we are on safer ground with our.affiirma- 
tions. Let us unite in heart and in act to bring i in, by God’s 

grace, the Kingdom of — in China. 
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Obligations of Christian Students 


CAMILO OSIAS. 


AM asked to prepare an article dealing with the oblige- 
fT] tions of Christian students. 
What are the chief obligations of Christian students 
toward the welfare of the people in the Far East and to 
humanity at large? My brief answer is, first, to help realize 
the mission of Christianity and, second, to prepare for the 
- exercise of vigorous Christian leadership. 


THE MISSION OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE WORLD. 


A time like this is the opportune moment for Christians 
everywhere to ponder long and deep on the true mission of 
Christianity. Humanity is unmistakably headed toward greater 
unity. Christians, if they are true to their faith in one God, 
one Saviour and one destiny, have a grave responsibility and a 
wonderful opportunity. Students are the most amenable to 
Suggestions and are the ones most ready to effect desirable 
adjustments. Christian students, therefore, have thus presented 
to them a unique field of endeavor and a great challenge of 
service. 

It has been my privilege to preside over the deliberations 
of various annual student conferences in the Philippine Islands. 
The last one held in Baguio, the beautiful mountain city 
of the Philippines, was attended by about two hundred leaders 
and delegates representing five nationalities: Filipino, Ameri- 
can, Australian, Japanese, Chinese. The Filipino delegates 
were truly representative of the various parts of the archipelago. 
They represented forty-nine different institutions and thirty-one 
different provinces. The Sixth Annual Student Conference, — 
therefore, held during the latter part of 1921 and the first part 
of 1922, was truly natioral and international in its nature. 
Among the leaders were men prominent in the political, social, 
educational and religious life of the country. Mr. Jose G. 
Sanvictores, Director of the Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes, 
Dr. D. S. Hibbard, President of Silliman Institute, Dr. Guy 
Potter Benton, President of the University of the Philippines, | 
Governor-General Leonard Wood, and the President of the 
National University, were among those who took part in the 
program. The central theme of the conference was Jesus and 
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Life Objectives. It was truly inspiring to see men of various 
sections or nationalities get together for serious meditation 
in an effort to crystallize those ideas and ideals which assist 
moral and patriotic citizens to catch a vision of a better life and 
a better order of things. 

Mention may be made here of the fact that the Philippines 
through its representatives at the last Far Eastern Champion- 
ship Games in Shanghai took active part in the organization of 
a Far Eastern Students’ Alliance, representing, for the present, 
China, Japan and the Philippines, and it is hoped that in the 
future other countries of the Far East may be actively affiliated. 
It is well that new international relations based upon the 
highest moral and Christian ideals be established to promote 
amity, understanding and peace. Nations and individuals 
should co-operate effectively to promote the brotherhood of men 
and brotherliness among nations. 

It is logical to ask at this juncture this question : : What is 
the mission of Christianity in the world? Briefly we may 
summarize the mission of Christianity among mankind thus: 

In the first place, Christianity is here to cavers ones wasn 
of individual and social conduct. 

Second, Christianity is here in this world to rae univer- 
sal the principles of peace, the principle of fraternity in human 
relationships. | 

Third, Christianity is here to minimize and, if possible, 
eradicate wrong. | 

- Fourth, Christianity is here to purify individual conduct. 

Fifth, Christianity is here to establish the doctrine of the 
Immortality of the Soul, thus giving new value to life in this 
world. 

Sixth, Christianity is here to increase human worth, 
making life holy and worth living. 

Seventh, Christianity is here to show us the i unto 
salvation, and 

Lastly, Christianity i is here to establish even on earth the 


Kingdom of God. 


MORAL AND RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP. 


Every country looks upon her students as the source of 
leadership. In the preparation for a life of service, it is well 
that Christian students study the Man of Galilee and His 
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example. This peerless leader in life said: ‘‘ Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men.’’ (Matt. 4:19.) ‘*Come 
unto me all ye that labor and are heavily laden and I will give 
you rest.”” (Matt. 11:28.) Two of the greatest words uttered 
by the Man of Galilee in the exercise of vigorous leadership 
were the words COME and FOLLOW. They are invitations 
more than commands. They are the slogans of a veritable 
democratic leader laboring not for his own aggrandizement but 
for the purpose of developing men and ennobling the lives of 
men. He invited men and he helped train them to become 
leaders of men. He called men tc him and assisted them in 
their labors, lightened their burdens and made himself a 
servant in truth and in deed. The Man of Nazareth truly left 
us a legacy of genuine leadership. _. pis 

Before Jesus entered upon his career of service, he spent 
years of toil and sacrifice that he might become adequately 
prepared as a fisher of men. His therefore was one of prepared 
leadership, trained leadership. At such a time as this, educated 
citizenship demands expert leadership; progressive citizens 
demand progressive leaders. 

A leader of thought and of movement must be a democrat 
at heart. The great aud loyal Nazarene lived among men, 
toiled among men, mixed among men. Then, in the exercise 
of his mission on earth, he was truly in the lead. ‘* Follow 
me,’’ he said. ‘*‘Come’’ is the invitation of democracy ; 


‘*90” is the order of autocracy. Citizens of an enlightened _ 


country look for leadership from a man who truly leads, not one 
who mercilessly drives. Enlightened individuals and nations 
shun autocratic rulership; they rally around democratic leader- 
ship. . 

The men whom Jesus selected first to rally to his democra- 
tic leadership were humble men engaged in useful pursuits. 
Without sword, without gun, withont force, he led them to see 
visions of a noble life and in obedience to that vision they 
changed their ordinary careers to pursue a life of sacrifice, 
a life of service. He led them to see the all-importance of a 
mission that was to redeem individuals and nations. He 
appealed not to their ignoble nature but to their refined 
instincts. His was an urge not so much of passion as of reason, 
and because it was a mission that was reasonable and reasoned, 
it carried with it its own compulsion. And we who are 
schooled in the atmosphere of democracy should school our- 
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selves and others in the lessons of persuasive leadership rather 
than coercive leadership. 
| In realizing the mission of Christianity and in the exercise 
of Christian leadership, all countries look to students as the 
splendid hope of the world. In this great task and mighty 
challenge we need men and women of strong physique, able to 
carry on a sustained fight against wrong and for righteousness ; 
men and women whose lives may be the center for the con-. 
tagion of virtue and honor; men and women dedicated to high 
private and public morality ; men and women consecrated to a 
life of practical service. Mankind is calling for clean, demo- 
cratic and enlightened citizenship. Christian students should 
study the ways of that fearless leader of Galilee, the man who 
stood for prepared leadership, progressive leadership, democratic 
leadership, serviceable, moral and religious leadership. 


The Christian Church and the New World 
Movement for Universal Peace 
FRED B. SMITH 


i 1899 great hopes were aroused by the Peace Confendens . 


at the Hague, which conscientiously sought a method 

of ending the war talk for all time. Many believed 

the glad day had arrived and went forward preaching 

that good news. But all of these noble ideals went down in 

the crash of political diplomacy in 1914 which ended in the 
most vicious, and the bloodiest, of all the wars of history. 

But as the nations unsheathed their swords then, the pledge 
was freely given that that conflict, among other things, was a 
‘“War to end War.’’ Thousands who supported the cause of 
the Allies during those terrible years were heartsick and sore 
of the method, but satisfied their deeper feelings by the thought 
that the end thus promised was worthy the sacrifice. — 

Finally the Armistice came upon November 11th, 1918. 
‘‘Cease firing’? was heard the world around and hearts beat 
strong again that humanity was free irom the war monster. 
Then followed Versailles, the prolonged Conference, the ‘* Peace 
Treaty ’’ and the ‘*‘ Covenant of the League of Nations.’’ 

The ink wasn’t dry on the paper of these documents till 
everybody with any discernment awoke to the fact that war 
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possibilities were written all over them and that instead of 
settling European questions and the jealous passions of the 
West and Near East, all of these remained and a goodly number 
of new Far East and Pacific Ocean war tendencies had been 
developed. It may not be said that the Versailles Conference 
was a complete failure but surely it was not a success as a war 
preventing proposition. 

Again still clinging to hope, the aka ines when 
President Harding of the United States called the Washington 
Conference upon the ‘‘Limitation of Armaments.’’ All the 
world seemed in prayer upon November r1th, 1921, as it opened 
its sessions. 

It is doubtful if any more newspapers saeitha the November 
11th, 1918, Armistice news, than carried Secretary Hughes’ 
opening speech, November 11th, 1921. The bending backs 
carrying the insufferable load of the economic burden of war 
_ debt seemed to feel’ relief coming. The famine areas of war 
victims answered back with some faint cheer. The millions 
in livery of mourning seemed to smile through their tears. 
Strange wonder there were not even more places where they 
rang the bells and blew the whistles for joy, as they did in 
sO many parts of the world. It was a great day, a great 
message, a great hope. 

But it has passed and still the jealousies are ioe the. 
threats are in many nations, the passions for revenge still exist, 
the feelings of injustice are not lessened. 

It may not be said that the Washington Conference has 
failed. It hasn’t.. Much good has been accomplished. But 
its level has been so much beneath the ambitions of many of 
its friends and some of its couclusious so pitifully unfair that 
certainly it cannot be said to be a complete success as a 
guarantee against more war. 

Somewhere, ‘somehow all along the way there is a missing 
link, a sort of a ‘‘lost chord.’? The world-cry to end war is 
not dimmed, indeed it gathers momentum with every new day. 
This is one of the finest elements in the present situation. 

The ‘‘people’’? are against war and are determined to 
find a wey to abolish it. It is not fair or wise to criticize too 
severely the efforts of the past, or to turn entirely away from 
their methods. They have all helped us on the way. But 
something more is yet necessary to supply that vital, binding 
sanction which has thus far been lacking. 
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I hill as I never believed anything about. the entire 
subject before, that this ‘‘something’’ is just what the Christian 
Church represents and what the Christian Church can supply 
and that no other body of people on earth either now or at 
any future time will supply. I believe any man who is talking 
about brotherhood, international friendship and world peace 
without basing his expectations upon the active participation 
of the Christian Church is fooling himself and doomed to awful 
disappointment. 

If this statement is true, then the most important hour in 
the history of the Church is here now and failure to recognize 
it and act promptly will be a sad page in Church history and 
a tragedy to the human race. 

The Church has‘many problems to think about and no. 
one need say they are unimportant. Securing high quality 
leaders. Standardizing educational processes. Maintaining 
and assembling equipment. Discovery of more excellent 
methods. These and many more are urgent issues. Aut 
vallying and mobthzing the whole Church of every Nation for 
a solid leadership agatnst the pernictous theory of war ts the 
supreme task gust now. It ought to take precedence over 
every other theme. 

‘Because if the Church fails to assert her intense spirit in 
leadership against this doctrine and another great war breaks. 
out she will not have a chance to lead anything of much 
significance for a hundred years to come. Either do this or 
nothing is about what the people are saying to the Church 
now. 
And also, because if the whole world-wide Christian 
Church unitedly protests against war and demands that political 
leaders settle differences by arbitration and Conference and 
then another conflict does break out, the Church will, at least, 
stand with clean hands and can continue to command love 
and respect. 

Again, because the spiritual interpretation of international 
relationship is the only remedy for this orgy of materialism 
and national greed, which has emerged from the recent war 
with a fury that means more and worse war as sure as it is. 
permitted to run unrestrained. 

These among many reasons must call the Christihn forces 
- to assemble all their resources of mind and spiritual power to 
make their heart known upon this — 
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One, even a passing messenger, may be permitted to 
advance the hope that the Chinese Christian Church will be 
well in the forefront of this world-wide anti-war Christian 

No grander word can go forth from the great Convention 
in May than such a clarion call for universal peace and 
brotherhood instead of more armed force, slaughter, famine, 
disease, pestilence and 

It is hoped such a message will be given :— 

In the first place because China has not been fairly treated 
and might find more reasons for going to war than almost 
any other nation on earth. The provocation is great but resort 
to war would eventually be the poorest recourse. Therefore 
such an expression from the Chinese Churches would be of 
inestimable significance throughout Christendom. 

In the second place because it would be a sad thing to 
miss the Chinese voice in this world alliance of Churches 
being developed to withstand the ‘‘War Lords’’ of every 
nation of every clime. I am fully persuaded that the Chinese 
Church has a unique contribution to make to the final peace 
of the World and ought therefore to begin to be heard now 
when the prophet’s voice is most needed. ea | 
| In the third place because the Gospel of Christ, the Prince 

of Peace, is surely going to win the world and the day will 
come when all the spears and swords and guns will be beaten 
into implements of service. God through Christ. some day 
will ‘‘Make wars to cease.’’ Let the noble Chinese Church 
declare in tones of power her hatred for war as a method, 
even not knowing what the future may hold. 

If the writer may be permitted a personal testimony, it is 
this, I do not know but that more wars are coming, I hold 
mo superior wisdom upon this point. But if another war 
should break out to-morrow and another the year after I will © 

go steadily forward preaching against the whole idea. I am 
sure Jesus Christ the Redeemer never meant war to be. | 

Therefore I hope the Chinese Christian Church will lead 
the whole world in a call to a higher truer world brotherhood. © 


Note. I am aware that it is somewhat embarrassing for a man from the 
Occident to advance this doctrine to the Church of the Orient. It isn’t 
‘strange if some good man may say ‘ Physician heal thyself.’’ But the true 
Christians of the West want to join hands with the Christians of the East for 
a future free from the path of blood which marks the history of generations 


gone by. 
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Themes of the National Christian Conferen ce 


l. The Development of an Indigenous Christianity 
(Extract from the Report of Commission 


T has been asserted that Christianity can be said to be 
indigenous to the land of Palestine only. True, in 
the Providence of God, Christianity had its origin in 
Paletine, yet one could easily maintain that the soil of 

the land proved so inhospitable that Christianity never actually 
rooted itself, much less flourished, in the land of its origin. It 
will generally be admitted that Christianity in a very real sense 
may be so assimilated by any people, become to such an extent 
of the very woof and web of the race or nation as to be 
accurately styled native thereto. Any body of people is a 
complex of characteristic traits which, when traced back suffi- 
ciently far, will be found to be derived from sources outside 
themselves. Great variety in the capacity for assimilation will 
be found in a comparison of peoples, yet each has this capacity 
in some degree; and, when an outside influence has been 
absorbed by any people to the extent that it becomes a part of 
the daily subconscious thinking and conduct of that people, 
such an influence may be termed indigenous. 

By Chinese indigenous Christianity we mean a Christianity 
that has possession of the Chinese spirit and expresses itself in 
Chinese fashion. “Much confusion of thought might be spared 
by insistence upon this simple definition. With not a few, in- 
dependence of foreign assistance is mistakenly thought to make 
Christianity indigenous. Witness the considerable number of 
‘independent’? churches in China. With some, it resolves 
itself into a matter of control. Witness the Y. M. C. A. ad- 
ministration which, because it has Chinese officers in its central 
organizations, is sometimes inaccurately. described as indigenous. 
There are churches which have been thrown upon their own 
resources, and are entirely under Chinese control, but which 
in form appear to be anything but a native product. This is 
clearly due to the fact that the spirit of Christianity within them 
has not yet found for itself natural and original expression. — 
| One of the remarkable characteristics of Christianity is its 

adaptability to the thought and conduct of any people. Does 
- mot the secret lie largely in the fact that it resolves itself into 
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a matter of the spirit, lightl; insisting upon outward form other 
than that the form shall be the expression of the spirit ? 

Why is Christianity in China to-day not more indigenous 
than it is? We venture to suggest that it may be because the 
Chinese Christian spirit has not had sufficient liberty of expres- 
sion. We here stress the first of the two adjectives. In his 
eagerness to produce the Christian spirit as his own church 
history and personal experience has seen it expressed, the 
foreign worker has been likely to fail to emphasize the 
characteristically Chznese expression of the Christian spirit. 
Particularly in the early stages, the mission organization and 
the individual missionary more or less overshadow the weaker 
Chinese Christian group. Foreign leadership and regulations 
imported with the foreigner and his equipment give an ap- 
pearance of outside domination where only the spirit of service | 


may exist in reality. Foreign financial assistance may smother, 


not stimulate, the development of native self-reliance. Forms of 
worship never known, architecture never before seen, give a sense 
of unreality. The consciousness of possession is lacking. | 

While it may be granted that those are unavoidable 
handicaps in the development of an indigenous Christianity, 
difficulty will be found in the defence of foreign denomination- 
alism which, in some measure, however slight, diverts the | 
attention of the Chinese Church from the essential elements of 
Christianity. 

May it not be that the more real hindrance to the develop- 
ment of an indigenous Christianity in China lies deeper—in 
matters of the spirit itself? In the little conception of sin and 


the consequent need for a Saviour? In the natural inclination 


of the average Chinese to think of the Christian Church merely 
as a society, a teaching organization, a benevolent institution— 
the conception of the spiritual ‘‘ body of Christ’ being but 
slight ? 

How may Christianity be made more indigenous? By 
complete withdrawal of all foreign missionary forces? That 
would be calamitous. The immediate problem for the mission 
is not one of withdrawal but of readjustment in order to stay 
in with advantage to the Chinese Church. By partial with-— 
drawal from certain territories or activities? This is quite 
permissible. In many places various forms of co-operation are 
being tried. These have varying degrees of success. It is our 
conviction that the development of an indigenous Christianity 
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depends more than all else upon the attitude of the missionary 
toward the Chinese Christian body and of the Chinese Christians 
toward the missionary. The missionary should merge himself 
into the Chinese Christian community ; he should not force its 
development into any Western form but contribute what he may 
of the spirit of Christianity, leaving that spirit to express itself 
as it will in purely Chinese fashion. For the Chinese Christian, 
it will mean the frank and trustful acceptance: in the spirit in 
which it is tendered of that which the missionary may contribute, 
drawn from his richer Christian inheritance or more abundant 
portion of the gifts derived from the common Heavenly Father. 

It is our conviction that there is a Chinese genius which, 
when breathed into and thoroughly permeated by the spirit 
and teaching of Christianity may produce something not yet 
recorded in the history of the Church. Christianity then, being 
essentially spiritual, may be said to be indigenous when it has 
so entered into the lives of the Chinese people as subconsciously 
to influence their ordinary thoughts and activities. 

As steps toward the practical application of the foregoing, 
it is our judgment :— 

1. That the ultimate aim and the controlling purpose in - 
the administration and organization of churches and missions 
should be the development of such an indigenous church that. 
the missions can gradually be subordinated and eventually 
disappear, securing to the Church the full responsibility for the | 
direction of all of its activities, including the use of funds and 
missionary staff supported by Mission Boards. 


2. That all questions affecting in common the Mission or 
Missions and the Church be discussed by Chinese and eae we 
meeting together. 

3. That it is desirable in certain fields for foreign mis- 
sionaries to be related to and serve under the direction of 
constituted ecclesiastical authorities and that they should have 
the same status as corresponding indigenous workers have. 

4. That in general it is desirable that decisions as to 
appointment, number, qualification, location and work of 
missionaries be made by bodies on which there are representa- 
tives of the Church or which are themselves the properly 
constituted courts of the Church. 

5. That the practice now in vogue in many missions and 
churches of transferring administrative responsibility for evan- 
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gelistic and primary school work from the missions to 
committees or organizations representing the churches com- 
posed exclusively or very largely of Chinese should be 
encouraged and gradually extended as local leadership is 


' developed and conditions permit, until it becomes the: practice 
_ in every mission and church in China. 


6. That representatives of the churches should be 
associated in the management of educational, medical and 
other types of Christian institutional work. 


in of the Church 
(Extract from Chapter II of the Survey Volume) 


There are special features connected with the propagation 
of Christianity in China which must be noted. During this 
period more effort has been made to put Christian work on a 
city-wide basis. In this connection, campaigns conducted by 
Dr. Mott and Dr. Eddy which reached not only students but 
highly placed political leaders have played an important part. 
In Canton, in connection with the China-for-Christ Movement, 
especially did city-wide effort stir the city to its foundation. In 
the same city the Christians put through an anti-gambling 
campaign that changed for the good the situation in this 
regard. On the other hand, mass movements as ordinarily 
understood have not been prominent in the Christian movement 
in China. The exceptions appear to be in connection with the 
tribes movement in South-west China and the C. I. M. which 
in 1902 asa ‘result of the breakdown of the Boxer movement” _ 
experienced a general movement over much of its field which 
brought a rapid and permanent increase in communicant 
members, and quickened the whole Church in connection with 
that Mission. Famine relief periods do not seem to be followed 
in China with any particular rush towards the church. 

During this period, however, through thé efforts of the 
China Continuation Committee, special work has been done for 
Moslems, more particularly along lines of literary production. 
Special plans have also been mooted for work among Buddhists. 
A rapid growth of the work among the tribes, especially in 
South-west China, is also in evidence. Of the work among 
the Miao and the Nosu it is recorded that churches have been 


erected in nearly a hundred centres. 
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PROGRESS IN SELF*PROPAGATION. 


_ Now we come to the question, What are the bene of 
progress in self-propagation on the part of the Chinese Church? 
In the CHINESE RECORDER for 1899, Dr. F. L. Hawks Pott said, 
‘¢ The native church is doing little at self-propagation.’? Now 
it has been said that the most striking feature of Christian work 
in this century is the advance that has been made in Hunan. A 
considerable contribution was made to this advance by several 
journeys undertaken by Chinese missionaries sent out by the 
Christian Church in Hupeh. Home mission work is becoming 
a prominent feature of modern Christian work in China. In 
1906 the Presbyterians in Manchuria started the Manchurian 
Missionary Society. Later the Anglicans also. started home 
mission work under Chinese leadership; this work is located 
in Shensi. And somewhat later the Chinese Home Missionary 
Society was started on national lines. This Society, which 
works mainly in Yunnan, is now affiliated with the Manchurian 
_ Missionary Society and is in close-touch with the Anglican 
Home Mission work. There are at least, according to the 
Survey, 25 Home Missionary Societies in the Chinese Church. 
All the above movements are under Chinese leadership and 
really indigenous and, with some small exception, dependent on — 
funds raised from Chinese. We have now therefore the begin- 
nings of mission work by the Chinese Church. It is a sign of 
life, that while small compared with the overwhelming needs, 
is encouraging as compared with the situation twenty years ago. 


PROGRESS IN SELF-CONTROL 


As to the progress made in self-control the facts are not 
quite so evident. In 1913 there was some tendency for Chinese 
- leadership to split off from the missionaries. But the ex- 
perience of the Conferences held that year, showed that 
co-operation between the Churches of China and the West 
was possible and advisable. The danger of a split was thus 
averted. Of course the problem was largely one of self-control. 
As indicated above, while in about two-thirds of China eccle- 
siastical leadership is still in the hands of the missionaries, 
yet it is evident that the Chinese pastorate more than equals | 
in controlling influence that of their Western colleagues. The 
influence of Chinese leadership is felt through controlling 
committees much more than ever before, whether these be 
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Synods, Conferences or Boards. The affairs of the Kwantung 
Church Council are under the joint control of Chinese and 
missionary leadership. The work of the American Board is 
administered entirely through such a joint council. In the 
main it might be said that the present is the period of joint 
control with Chinese leadership becoming more prominent. 
The actual determination of the policies of Christian work in 
China is tremendously influenced by Chinese leadership. 

One result of this desire for self-control is the independent 
Church movement. The Churches in this movement are also 


self-supporting. A large number of these maintain cordial 


relations with missions and mother churches. -This movement 
seems to be strongest in North China. There is a small 
number of individual Churches poorly organized in less close 
relations with mother churches. As a movement it is a sign 
of life but does not seem as yet to indicate any widespread 
desire for separation from the missionary element in the 
Christian movement in China. 


PROGRESS IN SELF-SUPPORT 


The thermometer of the development of the life of the — 
Church is what is known as ‘‘self-support’’ and might better 
be called ‘financial independence.’’ There is no problem of 
policy on which practice and ideas vary more than here. It 
seems to be impossible to say conclusively what plan or 
principle has worked best or is most favored. 

There are not wanting instances of self-support attained 
twenty years ago. In 1881 the Chinese gave $10,000 Mex. 
to the Anglo-Chinese College at Foochow. The B.M.S. had 
275 chapels and schools in out-stations the cost of which was 
provided by Chinese Christians; the situation was, however, 
different in the foreign residential stations of this mission. 
In 1907 the English Presbyterians reported that their Chinese 
Christians had given 83% of the whole expenditure on the 
salaries of ministers, preachers and teachers in primary schools. 
Whatever the actual condition as regards self-support up to 
1900, opinion thereon showed a sharp cleavage about that 
tune. One cannot help feeling that in general more emphasis 
was laid then than later on dependence on native financial 
ability as over against subsidies from the West. The split in 
opinion was so decided that one group counected with Southern 
Baptist work formed a new mission known as the ‘‘Gospel 
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Mission”’ with the aim of promoting complete independence 
of Western pecuniary aid on the part of the Church. The 
emphasis laid by Dr. Nevius on this matter is also known. 
‘But the rise of standards of work which have far outdistanced 
the economic ability of the Church together with the rapid 
increase of support of Mission work by Christians in the West 
seems to have caused the curve of subsidization of Christian 
work in China to rise much faster than that of the financial 
independence of the Church. Asa matter of fact, the ‘*Gospel 
Mission’’ has ceased to exist and the Nevius piap does not 
seem to have worked very widely. 

The opinions on and practice of self-support rotate around 
two determining ideas. First, that complete financial inde- 
pendence is essential to real church progress and second, that 
subsidization will help to bring about more rapid progress and 
finally more satisfactory self-support. Possibly facts could be 
produced to show that under certain conditions both these 
ideas have worked, though the standard of work is an important 
and greatly varying element in the situation. It is noticeable 
that administrative independence has often been offered as a 
prize to stimulate financial independence; how far the result 
arrived at is attained does not appear. A deep desire for 
self-propagation would seem to be the most effective stimulant. . 
Some would confine control of mission funds to missionaries, 
others allow Chinese to share in this control—the latter idea 
is gaining ground. The Board of Co-operation, Cantou Mis- 
-sionary Conference, in its last report, said, ‘‘Is it not worth 
while to consider if we have not in some ways hampered the 
development of this indigenous church by an undue insistence 
upon financial standards which must be reached before a pastor 
can be appointed to a church ?’’; such an utterance, the product 
of joint thinking by Chinese and Western Christians, is 
- significant. It may be, however, because of this insistence 

that there is a tendency for ordained men to be supported by 
the Church more than evangelists and Bible-women. 


CHANGED ECONOMIC SITUATION | 


It must be kept in mind that in addition to the rapid 
rise in the standards of Church work and equipment there 
has been—more noticeable in the coast provinces and port 
cities—a change in the economic situation, both in the Church 
and around it. In 1907 few men of the scholarly class, * 
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men of wealth or position, were in the Church. The presence | 
of such in increasing numbers has augmented the financial 
strength of the Church. But the cost of living—here China 
shares in a world movement of the last twenty years—has also 
risen, and a large part of the Church is still, economically 
speaking, poor! Signs point plainly to the fact that the 
cost of Christian work has also risen much faster than the 
economic ability of the church members. This also seems 
to be true of the cost of living as it affects pastors. In 1890, 
for instance, unordained helpers received an average of $5.00 


a month and ordained an average of $10.00. A study of 


reports from 680 pastors—or those in charge of churches both 
ordained and unordained—in 19 provinces, shows that while 
in 1920 the average living wage was, for a family with three 
children, reckoned at M. $17.89, 67% of the pastors replying 
are getting less than this—an actual average of only $13.21. 
For the larger proportion, therefore, of evangelistic workers 
the cost of living seems to have risen faster than their support. 
It should be noted, moreover, that the average wage actually 
being paid to those 680 pastors, or those in charge of churches 
is $22.21 a month, which indicates that the average stipend 
of those in charge of churches has somewhat more than doubled 
in thirty years. There is a wide difference between the 
stipends paid, varying between $6.00 and $120.00 per month. 
Progress in the support of pastors has not been uniform. In 
this regard some places have made no progress in twenty 
years. This is due to great variation in the economic 
conditions obtaining at different places. As a matter of fact, 
while 67% of these 680 pastors received on an average $13.21 
per month, the remaining 33% received on an average $31.67. 

Now comparisons with the past are difficult and rather 


dangerous. Still something must be attempted. In 1876 the 


average per capita contribution was given as $0.70; in 
1890 $1.00. In Kiangsu Province in 1917 it was reported 
that the per capita contribution to the Church was $4.00, yet 
there were then few self-supporting churches in that province. 


Taking the statistics for the years 1912-1917 as given in the 


China Mission Year Book, we find an average for the six 
years of $1.91 with 1917 giving the highest average, $2.70. 
This would indicate an increase in thirty years of about 90%. — 
In some cases the increase has been phenomenal; in others, 
nothing. From a number of reports from five different mis- 
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sions—for years 1907-1921—receutly received) we find that the 
average works out at about 147% increase; the highest being 
392%, the lowest about 15%. ‘This is nearly double the 
average increase for the six years mentioned above. It, however, 
takes no account of those places or missions where little or 
no increase has been noted. Generalizations are extremely 
uncertain at this point. It would look, generally speaking, 
as though while in thirty years the church membership has 
increased nine times, the average per capital contribution to 
church work has more than doubled, which ’means that the 
Church is growing both in size and in economic strength. 
It would appear also as though in thirty years the rate of growth 
of the financial strength of the Church is about the same as 
that of support of those in charge of churches. These generali- 
zations must, however, be taken with caution. | 
| Still, consideration of per capita contributions to church 
work does not tell all the tale. A study of the finances of 
fifteen missions belonging to thirteen large societies showed 
that of the funds given for evangelistic work—possibly mainly 
_ church current expenses—the Chinese gave about 24%. The 
reports from the 680 ‘‘pastors’’ mentioned above showed that 
in their judgment their churches were giving on an average 
about 31% of the church expenses. It would seem, therefore, . 
that about two-thirds of the funds for the support of church 
work is still coming from subsidies. There has over against — 
this been considerable increase in the Chinese support of 
institutional work and it seems likely that an increasing amount 
of Chinese. money goes into equipment. From the same list 
as above, but for fourteen missions in ten societies, of the 
funds given for educational work—again mainly current 
expenses—we find. that the Chinese gave about 46%, nearly — 
double the proportion given for church work. A rapid rise in 
teachers’ salaries as well as in cost of education tends to retard 
progress in financial independence here. According to the 
same financial returns of the funds given for medical current 
expeuses, about 65% came from Chinese sources. But it 
should be noted that educational and medical work are 
not dependent on the funds from Christians alone as church 
work is. Schools and hospitals tap the Chinese non-Christian 
community for revenue in return for services received; of 
course this would not be true where the schools serve only 
the Christians. Evangelistic work is dependent entirely upon 
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‘voluntary contributions given under moral obligation alone. 

Still outside the support of missionaries financial independence 
has advanced further as regards educational and medical work 
than as regards evangelistic work. Up to 1900 free education 
‘was common, but while Christian schools are still heavily 
» subsidized they rest in large measure upon the Chinese for 
- current expenses. It is now the exception rather than the 
tule for education to be given entirely free. 

_ Financial independence seems easier of attainment in rural 
fields due in large part to lower standards of work and equip- 
ment. But the per capita contribution to church work tends 
to rise faster in cities though financial independence does not 
seem much nearer there than in the country. The independent — 
church movement, it should be noted, is mainly a matter of 
the cities. This simplicity of equipment explains in part the 
rapid progress made in self-support by some of the tribes in 
South-west China. As regards the per capita contribution to 
church work some progress appears to have been made, but 
progress in financial independence is not so much in evidence 
when the actual cost of Christian work is considered. It 
should not be forgotten too that the economic standards and 
needs of Christian workers rise faster than the economic 
ability or standards of the generality of their Chinese supporters. 
Whether the economic ability of the Christians is lower or 
higher than or equal to that of the community in general does | 
not appear. 

Plans to stimulate — independence vary. The 
Methodists have a program whereby the Church increases 
its responsibility 25% each year. Some emphasize tithing, 
others follow the policy of diminishing subsidies, in one or 
two cases an endowment plan is in operatfon, and in one case 
the effort is made to get the Christians to undertake village 
evangelization and in another funds for institutional work must 
be raised locally. Institutional church work is also not entirely 
dependent on Christian sources for support, which is also true of — 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. While group plans are in 
evidence the larger roparen seemis to depend on individual 
plans. 
It is evident that the actual situation as to present depend- — 
ence on subsidies from the West is becoming better understood 
by the Chinese Christians. ‘There is also a deepening of self- 
consciousness in this regard and of the feeling of responsibility 
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for Gunmats as well as Soe policies. Still one ths a felling, as 
one hears of the liberal Chinese contributions to various interests, 
that the financial ability of the Chinese Church is considerably 


beyond what it is at present actually doing in support of 
Christian work. The rise in all standards both of living and 


work is due in part to the impact of Western civilization as 


well as to advance in Christian methods and the broadening of | 


ideas through Christian education. It may be necessary to 


find an outlet for the financial strength of the Chinese Church | 


that will be adequate and yet not be so far ahead of them as to 


hamper and discourage them. It may be that this outlet will | 


be found to be Home Mission work. It should be noted in 
passing that the Chinese Church does not appear to be —e 
much to finance Christian literature. : 


II. Changes in Emphasis by the Church in China 
| (Extract from Chapter II of the Survey Volume) 
Another noticeable change is that from the necessary 
primacy of missionary leadership to the self-consciousness of 


the Chinese Church and the emergence of Chinese Christian 
leadership. The relation of missionaries and Chinese workers 


is that of colleagues much more than formerly and of leader _ 


and ‘‘helper’’ much less. ‘The ecclesiastical and administrative 
equality of Chinese leaders is now fully recognized. The 


Chinese Church has since 1900 entered into its own experience: — 


it is no longer dependent only on the experience of the mission- 
aries. In 1907 no Chinese leader was known nationally ; now 
there are not a few such. The success of the China Continuation 
Committee and the China-for-Christ Movement is due in large 
measure to Chinese leadership. The focus of Christian interest 
has definitely passed from the missionary to the Chiness Church 


and Chinese leaders, 
There is' also a change in the attitude of the cslesbnlaniog to 


indigenous religions and ideals. Both Chinese leaders and 


missionaries are now interested in preserving the worth while — 


elements in Chinese civilization. In 1907 it was said that 


China was a pupil to Christendom, the Christian Church a 
teacher to China; but the two are now learners and servants. 
together. This means that the Christian movement in China © 


is laying less emphasis on Western forms of Christianity and. 
making a more earnest attempt to live first the spirit of Christ. 
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The period up to 1900 has been described as the period of 
planting the Church. This twenty years is characterized by a 
growing attempt to prepare the Chinese Church for its task. 
The missionaries think much less of themselves as doing the 
work and more of themselves as training the Church to do it. 
In the 1907 Conference the problem of a proper attitude towards 
the Chinese Church was prominent in the miuds of the mission- 
aries. Then the Chinese Church was just looming up as a 
potentiality. The Christian movement has passed from the 
period of pioneer seed planting by the missionaries to that of 
training Chinese sowers; it has moved from the problem of 
missionaries winning China to that of training the Chinese 
Church to win it. This has also been the keynote of Christian 
effort in China during these twenty years. Hence the equip- 
ment and culture of the Chinese Church have absorbed an 
increasing amount of the energy of the missionary and his 
funds. There has also been a tremendous advance in the material 
equipment of the’Church. And as a corollary to the task of 
preparing the Church; education has come to be recognized as 
a legitimate part of Christian work. In the 1907 Conference 
there was practically no report on educational work. Nowa 
special educational commission has completed the study of 
Christian education and indicated its future possibilities. 
And now there are almost as many educational workers as 
evangelists. All this training should be followed by a period 
of indigenous Christian expansion unequalled by any yet 
seen and which will more than overcome the decrease 1 in the 
ratio of growth. | 

The conference movement has also grown. All kinds of 
conferences are now being held for students and other groups. 
Here are being formed contacts with future Christian leadership 
that will result in further deepening of the spiritual life. And 
here is a point of contact with Western Christian leadership of 
vital importance to the future service of Western Christians to 
China. 

In 1907 the missionaries turned their minds to the training 
of the Christian Church. It was then recognized that the main 
work of the foreign missionary should tend to the training and © 
teaching of leaders. That ideal has been lived up to very 
largely. Up to 1907 most literature had been prepared for 
non-Christians; since then nurture literature—a tremendous 
factor in training—has also come into: prominence. 
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GROWTH IN WINNING AND TRAINING OF YOUTH. 


All this has meant increased emphasis on the winning 
and training of youth. In 1907, of 1,779 congregations 12% 
had Sunday Schools with primary departments; 61% had 
no Surday School work at all. In 1920 the number of 
‘‘organized Sunday Schools’’ is about 74% as large as the 
number of communicants; in addition, there are a_ large 
number in expository Bible classes. Literature for children 
has also appeared. During the year 1914-1920, while the 
number of communicants increased annually about 6% the 
number of Sunday School students grew at the rate of 12% a 
year. There has been undoubted growth in Sunday School 
work though statistics do not permit the figure just quoted being 
actually compared with similar ones to-day. This development 
in religious training shows that not all the Christian energy 
which has gone into education has gone into institutions ; the 
Church has greatly benefited at first hand. This increased 
emphasis on the training of youth is, however, seeu in the rapid 
growth of general education also. While between 1907-1920 com- 
municants increased about 105%, students in Christian schools 
increased about 332% or about three times as fast. During the 
same time teachers in these schools increased 374% as over | 
against 200% increase in ordained pastors and 37% increase in 
unordained workers. That the school is at least equally 
successful with the Church as an evangelistic agency was seen 
in a study of a well-distributed group of 133 schools, reported 
in the Y. M. C. A. student statistics for 1920, all doing work 
up to the middle grade and some beyond. There was a gross 
increase i: student church members of about 14%. Between 
the years 1914-1920 the net increase in communicants for the 
whole Church was on the average 6%; the net increase for 1920 
was also about that. Since there could hardly be half as many. 
people leave the Church by death and other causes as were taken 
into it, the schools seem to have some advantage over the 
ordinary and older methods in promoting church growth. The 
leaders now moving thisgs have come mainly from the genera- 
tion that has had the benefit of this emphasis on training. Here 
another observation must be made. As a result of the study | 
_ of above schools it would appear that schools doing work up to 

and through the middle grade probably have about 35% of the 
students in the Church. In fourteen institutions, members of 
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the Association of Colleges in China, among the students in the 
grades above the middle school, about 67% were in the Church. 
We can safely estimate that 49% of the students in these mission 
schools are in the Church. Add to these a considerable group 
who have made a profession of faith in Christ but not joined 
the Church, and we can estimate over 50% of the students in 
these schools as progressive Christians. ‘To those church mem- 
bers still in school must be added a large number of graduates 
now in the Church. It is evident, therefore, that a large 
proportion of the present church membership has come from or 
is at present in the Christian school. This increased emphasis 
on winning aud training youth is bringing about a profound 
change in the character of church membership. The presence 
of this large student group is most felt where middle schools 
and colleges are situated and in the older centres. A new and 
distinct problem in Christian strategy is appearing in the task 
of holding these educated young church members for Christian 
service. In certain centres this group of educated young people 
is beginning to dominate the policies of the Church. The 
emphasis on training while it has used up much Christian energy 
has also added to the church membership a most important 
element and proportion. A large proportion of the additions to 
the Church since 1900 have come from Christian schools. 
These facts raise the question as to what would have been the 
progress of the Chinese Church if it had ignored education ? 
Another significant result of ‘this emphasis on the training of 
youth is that the Christian Church is becoming educated much 
more rapidly than the country at large; while China has about 
one out of 75 in school the Christian constituency has about one in 
three now in school apart from large numbers of graduates either 
in the Church or the Christian constituency. Neither does this 
estimate take account of those who are ‘‘literate’’ in the sense 
of being able to read the Bible. This indicates a rapid rise in 
the potential leadership of the Chinese Church. Already these 
educated church members are a leavening factor in Chinese 
society. The facts, too, that the largest numbers of students 
are found in Kiangsu, Kwantung, Fukien and Chihli, and that 
77% of students in mission middle schools are found in the 
seven coast provinces has a direct bearing on this phase of the 
growth of the Church. It is suggestive to note also that it is in 
Fukien, Kwantung and Shantung where the Christianization 
of the people has farthest advanced ; and it is in these same 
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three proviuces, in addition to Chihli, where we find the c largest 
numbers of students. 

There is a clearer realization that China cannot be Chris- 
tianized except through the Chinese and that to achieve this 
they must be trained, have increased self-determination and so 
guide more and more the policies of the Christian Church. 
The desire to hasten this process also helps to explain the 
increased emphasis on the winning and training of youth. 

There has also been a change from the placing of emphasis 
almost solely on the direct evangelistic presentation of the 
Gospel to the greater inclusion of its social implications and 
greater effort to apply them. The problem of the application 
of Christianity to the life of China will be very prominent in 
the decade after 1922. ‘Twenty years ago saw the end of the 
first stage of missionary intensive evangelistic preaching. In 
the larger centres the work is now much more varied than then. 
In addition to promoting the salvation of the individual the 
Christian Church is now trying to put him to work. There is 
developing a more sociological conception of the minister's 
work as is seen, for instance, in the subjects now included in the 
theological curriculum. All this means a widening of influence 
on the community and the nation. National problems are in 
the focus of the Christian attention. The last decade has seen 
a rapid growth in the institutional church which is the church 
at work attempting to apply Christianity to its community. It 
is a move to make Christianity a power in the life of society as 
well as in that of the individual. The Chinese Church has also 
shared in the growth of the corporate Christian consciousness 
which is at the back of all co-operative efforts. This corporate 
consciousness has helped clarify the attitude of the Church 
towards heathen practices. There is a clearer understanding of 
the Christian attitude towards marriage and the home than 
formerly. The question of what to do with polygamists is not 
heard so often; it seems in many sections to have settled itself. 
Participation by the Church in lawsuits has also noticeably 
decreased. While the Church is still too foreign, yet its increased 
indigenous standing is not overlooked. The Christians have a 
deeper appreciation of their responsibility. Church standards 
are also rising. Scrutiny of the moral character of aspirations 
for church membership is more prominent than the require- 
ment of intellectual assent to the creedal contents of Chris- 


tianity. 
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There has been real advance in capturing the intelligence 
of China. This is shown by the fact that during this period 
the highest in the land have listened to the Christian message. 
The intellectual quality of Christian workers has gone up also. 
Furthermore, the interest of China’s thinkers has been enlisted in 
the study of Christianity. Not only do we have Chinese thinkers 
ageressively opposing Christianity but some of the best thinkers 
have studied it and accord credit to it for the greatness of its 
teachings. In other words, the Christian Church is a factor to 
reckon with in public thought. It has not yet won China but 
during this period it has won in a significant way the attention 

of China ! 

| The main result of this twenty years is the opening of the 
door of a new era of nation-wide opportunity. The Christian 
movement is not now excluded from any province or city though 
it has far from entered them all. The whole country is really 
open. The Chinese Church is much better understood and has 
a deeper understanding of itself. From the days of the Boxer 
Movement the Church has been gaining in influence through 
steady—if still incomplete—progressin becoming indigenous. We 
hope that 1922 will stamp it for all time as a Chinese Church! 
There is also a growing consciousness of the supremacy of Chris- 
tianity. During these twenty years we have been forging public 
opinions regarding the value and place of Christianity. Our con- 
tributions in education, medicine and religion are wanted more 
and more. It is true that government recognition of Christian 
schools comes slowly. It was sought by the aid of the United 
States and the British Minister in 1907, but the then Board of Edu- 
cation said that schools under foreign management were not to 
be recognized’; yet in that same year the Chinese Government 
recognized the Peking Union Medical College and voted it a gift 
of £10,000. Slowly this recognition is coming though perhaps 
not as originally wanted. One especially encouraging feature of 
this time is the co-operation with national Chinese leaders in 
education, medicine and in the promotion of the phonetic system. 

This is true even of the National University at Peking: it is 
due in large part to the growing influence of Western trained 
leaders in the Church and the nation. Slowly but surely the 
fear of Western expansion which was at the bottom of the Boxer 
Movement, is changing to a desire to share the best that the 
West has, and to share with the world China’s own best. 

There is a growing sense of the necessity of establishing work- 
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Suggestions for the Future Organization of the National 
Christian Conference 


(Extracts from Report of Commission V) 


It is suggested that the National Christian Council should 
be composed of approximately 100 members, meeting annually. 
‘The executive committee shall have approximately 20 members 
and shall meet three or four times a year. The functions of 
the Council and of its executive committee should be clearly 
defined in a simple constitution adopted by the National 
Christian Conference. The Council should have a staff and 
financial support sufficient to enable it to render a real and 
vital service to its whole constituency. 

The real difficulty in the formation of a representative 
council of approximately 100. members is in the method of 
election. The direct election of the council by the churches and 


‘missions, as these are now organized, presents seemingly insuper- 


able difficulties. - The churches and missions alone would 
amount to approximately 170 electing units. This does not 
include such other Christian agencies as the Y. M. C. A., the 
Y. W. C. A., higher educational institutions, national depart- 
mental organizations, etc., which are an essential part of the 
Christian forces and should be included. Including these there 
would be considerably more than 200 electing units. Further- 
more, the numerical strength of these units varies so much that 
if the smaller units are to have one representative each, the 
larger units would, on a fro rata basis, have so many re- 


_ presentatives as to constitute a council of nearer 500 than 100 


members. | 
The Commission after careful thought is driven to the 


conclusion that under present conditions the only feasible plan 
of forming a representative council of 100 members is for the 
National Christian Conference, which will be directly repre- 
sentative of all the electing units, to elect the Council. Such 
a Council would be representative in the sense that it would be 
appointed by a delegated body. The electing body being one 
and not many, a balanced representation of all the varied ele- | 
ments in its constituency can be secured, With the changing 
conditions in the grouping of the electing bodies into larger 
and more comprehensive units it may be possible at the next 
or some future national conference to revise ? and simplify the 


anethod of election. 
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; CENTENARY CONFERENCE, SHANGHAI, 1907. THE KEYNOTE OF THIS CONFERENCE 
: WAS CHRISTIAN UNITY, THE IDEALS THEN SET FORTH HELPED DETERMINE THE 
DIRECTION OF THE CHINESE CHURCH DURING THE LAST FIFTEEN YEARS, 
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The Commission recommends that definite provision be 


made for recurring meetings of the national conference. 


National conferences have been held in the past at intervals 
of ten or fifteen years. The rapidly changing conditions in the — 

political and thought life of the Chinese people and in the life. © 
of the Christian church with its increasing Chinese leadership, 
the large degree of co-operation in higher educational institu- 
tions, the progress in organic union of churches into larger 
groups, make most desirable more frequent national conferences. 
If, in order to get the best results, large denominational bodies | 
find it necessary to hold national gatherings every three or four — 
years representing their whole constituency, it would seem that 
the task of correlating the whole of the Christian forces in 
China should demand national gatherings every four or five | 
years. This demand is strengthened by the desirability of 


_ furnishing to the National Christian Council the opportunity of 


making full report of its activities and of getting new instruc- 
tions direct from its constituency to which it is responsible. 


The China Continuation Committee has found it a source of 
- weakness that it has not been able to make such a report to 


the bodies represented and to get fresh instructions. So long 
as the National Christian Council is appointed by the National 
Christian Conference, meetings of the Conference every four 
years would seem to be most desirable. | 

In order to secure, as far as possible, under present con- 


ditions, the benefits of having the National Christian Council 


elected directly by the church, and other organizations re-" 
presented by the Conference, it is proposed that the nomination 
of the National Christian Council shall be entrusted by the 
Conference to a nominating committee appointed by the 
delegates to the Conference meeting in ian groups for this 
purpose in the following manner :_ 

(1) That until some natural grouping not based on denomi- 


national lines is more feasible, the church and mission groups be 


entitled to appoint representatives on the nominating committee 
on the basis of the number of communicant members as 
follows : 


1 Representative for 3,000-5,000 Communicants 


2 Representatives ,, 5,000-10,000 
3 10,000-20,000 29 
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Representatives} for 40,000-50,000 Communicants 


7 1» 50,000-60,000 
8 », 60,000-70,000 
9 99 70,000-80,000 


Note :—A division between Chinese and missionaries is suggested in 
order to insure a majority of Chinese, 

(2) That the representatives on the inidinathins committee 
thus appointed be requested to nominate e/evenm persons for the 
approval of the Conference in order to secure a well-balanced 
committee. 

It is suggested that the nominating committee thes 
appointed bring in nominations for a National Christian 
Council which will, when elected, be representative of all 
important elements in the Conference with the understanding 
that the council thus appointed will be considered as representa- 
tive of the entire constituency of the Conference. 


NoTE:—lIt is suggested that provision be made in the constitution for the 
National Christian Council to fill vacancies in its membership until the next 
meeting of the Nationa! Conference. 


The Woman’s Viewpoint 


(Continuing “‘Woman’s Work in the Far East ’’) 


The Chinese Church and the New Industrial 
System 
ZUNG WEI TSUNG 


WING to the peculiar situation in China such as | Sees : 
and tradition, social conditions, time-honored customs 
and religious ideas of the people, the Christian Church 

; was given in her pioneer days the opportunity to lay the 
foundation stones of some of the most valuable pieces of work. 
Particular mention may be made of modern medical treatment, 
education of women and girls, and the translation of scientific 
books. Those agencies that are carrying on various kinds of 
work in more efficient form at present may forget that they 
were originated in the Christian Church, but the far-sightedness 
of the early Church leaders cannot be very well — The 
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situation that was true in those early days is. still true to-day. 
The Church faces new situations every day which need her 
‘sympathy, guidance, co-operation and leadership. A new 
challenge has come to the Church to-day. 

The Church has for her object the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God on this earth, so she directs her activities 
toward the uplift of humanity. Here comes the new industrial 
system, which involves legions of evils. Under this system 
human lives are of less value than soulless machinery. Because 
of the evils of this system we see social injustice spreading 
more and more every day. Is the Church concerned with this 
social injustice ? Will the Chureh make attempts to help solve 
the problems resulting from the evils of the industrial system ? 

‘The so-called ‘‘ industrial revolution’’ was late in coming 
to China. Even during the short period in which it has been 
here we see many evils. Thus it is certain that the system 
must have done yet greater mischief in Western countries, 
The industrial problem has become to-day an international 
problem. Since it is recognized as such, a labor organization 
was formed under the League of Nations whose duty is to 
gather the wisdom and judgment of the world to solve 
this problem. In order to perform the duty wisely and effi- 
ciently certain standards have been set by the representatives 
of about fifty countries. This relieves any one country of find- 
ing a wise way in settling the questions connected with labor. 
This fact also lightens any one organization or institution of 
the burden of trying to set up standards of work. The Chinese 
Church as an institution therefore has only to be ready to stand 
for those reasonable standards set by the Labor Conference of 
the League of Nations. | 

What are those standards ? Stated briefly, they are: (1) 
an eight-hour day and a forty-eight hour week ; (2) one day’s 
rest in seven ; (3) 0 night work ; (4) minimum age of 14 ; (5) 
maternity benefit (6) against sickness, old age, 
injury and invalidity ; : and (7) prevention of and —- for 
unemployment. 

The working women of the world ain that it is their 
immediate duty to push the question of adopting humane 
conditions of labor in all the countries. In that sense they do 
not staud only for the cause of women but for all workers of the 
world. To make their belief and noble stand articulate an 
International Federation of Working Women was organized 
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which works closely with the International Labor Conference 
of the League of Nations. These women also believe that in 
order to make the establishment of universal peace possible it is 
necessary to remove the social injustice which is so prevalent in 
the present age. Because of this belief they work with such 
energy and zeal that in the future their points of view will be 
undoubtedly taken as the guiding principles in bettering con- 
ditions of labor. In fact their views have already been taken 
into account by the Labor Conference in drafting conventions 


and drawing up recommendations. 
During the last conference of the International Federation 


of Working Women which was held in Geneva, Switzerland, 
October 17-25, 1921, a delegate was sent from the Young © 
Women’s Christian Associations in China. The working 
women of the West deeply appreciated this effort and showed 
so much sympathy with their Chinese sisters who had to work 
under unfavorable conditions that they sent a letter to the 
- working women of China. The said letter is as follows :— | 


** GREETING : 

It has been for us so great a pleasure and an honor to have the 
working women of China represented informally by Miss W. T. 
Zung that we cannot let her go back to China without sending a 
message which shall in some measure convey to the working women 
of China our great desire to have them with us in this great inter- 
national organization, which has as its purpose the improvement of 
the working conditions and of the standard of ving of the workers 
throughout the world. 


‘* We realize that the industrial llenieue ) in China has been 
somewhat different from that in the Western countries, and that for 
‘that reason many of the resolutions which we have adopted at this 
Congress might seem to be poorly adapted to Chinese conditions. 
Nevertheless, there are some matters of really great importance, 

upon which we can no doubt agree at once, and it is in regard to 
these that we are now writing. / 


‘*‘ At our first Congress in 1919, we adopted a resolution in 
favor of an eight-hour day and a forty-four hour week. If you 
could make this resolution known to the women in the Chinese 
factories, it would be a step toward the securing of 1 a shorter 
working day. | 

‘* At our first Congress we also took action upon the question 
of night work for women and children. Our resolutions protested 

against night work in any but essential and continuous industries, 
and was in that sense a protest against night work for men as well 
as women. I am enclosing a copy of the Washington resolutions. 


** At this Geneva meeting, which has just concluded its sessions, 
our Congress went on record for one day’s rest in seven. It is our 
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hope that the women of China will do their utmost to bring about 
the universal weekly rest period, for we feel that an improvement 
in industrial conditions must affect Chinese women as well as 
Western women, if it is to be of any permanent value. 


‘‘ To sum up, therefore, we want to urge the women of China 
to help us in the movement for shorter hours, for the prohibition 
of night work, and for the weekly rest. These are fundamental, 
and they need the support of the women workers in every country. 


_ ** Phe second International Congress of Working Women, in 
greeting the Chinese women, urges their support for these impor- 
tant measures, and earnestly hopes that the Chinese women will 
find a way to be represented in our permanent organization. Its 
address in future will be: 33 Eccleston Square, London, under the 
direction of Dr. Marion Phillips, our newly elected Secretary. 

(Signed) For the International Congress of Working Women, 
Mrriam G. SHEPHERD, | 


Secretary to the Executive Committee.’’ 


How natural and convincing the above letter sounds, but 
how far from the existing conditions in China! The haunting 
picture of the wretched labor conditions in the West of a 
century ago are repeated here with might and main. Children 
of very tender age—say five, six or seven, are working. side by 
side with adults under very bad conditions in both day and 
night shifts for at least twelve hours. Wages are insufficient 
for even necessaries of life, not to say recreation, education and 
_ saving which people need somuch. They are always exposed 
to the danger of being caught by the unfenced machinery. 
_ Accidents occur at very frequent intervals. Because of the dis- 
organized state of labor on one hand and the lack of legislation 
on the other, the workers die and get buried without being 
noticed by the public. Labor can be reinforced at any time, so 
why fuss over those unfortunate dead ! 

Without paying the least regard to the factory laws in their 
own countries, many of the foreign employers come out here 
and do what they please. Undoubtedly they find this country 
an actual ‘‘ land of the free.’? They rule over thousands of 
wretched . ‘‘ hands’’—just like ancient despots—with the sole 
purpose of making money. On the other hand, the Chinese 
employers, adopting everything that is materialistic from the 
West, exploit their own fellow-citizens with no sense of 
shame. Judging from the above, it is evident that minimum 
regulations relating to factory labor must be made in order to 


alleviate the pains of the exploited. | 
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_ To-day we hear of strikes here and there, in foreign coun- 
tries as well as in China. What do they mean? This social 
unrest means that thousands of human beings, men and women 
of flesh and blood, are longing and yearning for something 
better—a new poder of life. Some one has well said, ‘‘ Industry 
exists for man, not man for industry.’’ 

If we wish to see the establishment of the Seadom of 
God on earth, China included, we cannot allow the continuance 
of the miserable state of labor. It is true that the Church is 
ever ready to do any kind of charitable work but the cry of 
these exploited poor is, ‘‘We want no charity—we want 
justice.’’ History shows that every worthy movement requires 
thinking and sympathy from the public, before it can be a 
success. So in this movement ; a movement for improving 
working conditions in this country needs the support and co- 
operation of every thinking man and woman before it can be a 
reality. The Church is ¢he place from where the public opinion 
may emanate. Will.the Chinese Church again lay the founda- 
tion stone of standing for social justice and humanity as she 
did nobly for other causes in her earlier days ? 


Some Practical Problems in Evangelistic Work 


CAMMIE GRAY 


In the light of the coming National Christian Conference 
and the emphasis that is to be placed on women’s work there, 
we who work among women and girls are profoundly grateful 
and much encouraged, for we know that such a remarkable 
gathering of Christian leaders will help us solve many of 
our peculiar problems and will inspire and lead us on into the 
new day that dawns in our chosen work. Realizing that none 
of my Own expefiences in evangelistic work are peculiar to any 
special locality and that all who are engaged in women’s work 
have also shared these puzzling problems, I nevertheless want 
to name a few to bring them before us all, hoping that the 
Chinese and foreign delegates who represent us at the Confer- 
ence may consider these and many other unmentioned problems, 
and, by a united expression, interpret for us the best thought 
of the Chinese Church of Christ. 

First, consider the practice of plural marriages, thinking 
of it from the woman’s viewpoint. What shall be the attitude 
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_ of the church toward a woman who, after reaching her mother- 
_in-law’s home in the regular way, finds that there is already 
before her another wife? She later hears the Gospel, becoming 
an earnest intelligent inquirer in a regular Bible class, and after 
a year of studying and hearing she accepts Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God and her Savior. She then seeks baptism and 
admission into the church. What shall be the attitude of the 
church? This is no imaginary case, but a very real one. © 
| The local church leaders, while recognizing that Jesus 
Christ receives her as His follower, and acknowledging her as a 
fellow-follower through a common faith in Him, and associat- 
ing freely with her in a friendly way, have nevertheless said 
(with no foreigner’s opinion expressed) that such a woman 
should not be baptized and received into full church membership 
as long as her husband lives. They have said that, although 
this practice is perfectly legal and lawful according to their old 
ideas, the church must raise the moral standard and so must 
consider her as living in sin as long as the first wife lives, thus 
putting the church’s stamp of honor only upon marriage with 
one woman. I wonder sometimes how much of this attitude 
is real Christian conviction on the subject and how much is a 
remnant or unconscious influence of that old-time Chinese 
social aloofuess, felt so strongly by the masses oF Chinese 
women toward the secondary wife. 

_ Wecan all appreciate every effort of the church to raise 
the standard of living to a right and righteous plane, and we 
wish to co-operate until the Christian ideal as the standard of 
living shall prevail. Furthermore, we all agree as to what the 
Christian ideal is in regard to marriage. But still, does not 
your heart go out in a very peculiar way to the unassuming 
little woman who ten years ago innocently came from another 
city to her new home, to find to her surprise that she was only 
a secondary wife? How humiliated she has felt since the 
day she came and made her discovery! She had not known 
happiness or peace until she found them both in Jesus Christ. 
Although her husband is very kind to her, her face is always 
sad except when it brightens up to tell of some new Christian 
experience or answer to prayer. All agree that Jesus recognizes 
her as one of His disciples through her faith and confession of 
Him and daily witnessing for Him. Then who are these 
members of the local church to presume to keep her out of 
membership in Christ’s church, when He Himself, the Head of 
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the church, receives and accepts her as one of His followers 
who has come up out of non-Christian surroundings? 
| In the meantime I have been making a number of inquiries 
) how other sources, and I find that opinion is quite divided as to _ 
what is right in this matter. Two people of different missions 
told me that their two missions had established policies similar. 
to the stand taken by the local church, saying that, during 
these transition days in China when the church should be 
moulding standards for individuals and society, the ideals for 
the Christian family life must be upheld, even though some 
innocent ones suffer and bear this cross. Again, I have 
found that others strongly disagree, saying that there is no 
justification for denying baptism and full church membership 
to anyone whose character is above reproach, who daily wit- 
nesses for Christ, and who after study has intelligently confessed 
faith in Him as the Son of God and her Savior. I have also 
found that sometimes in the same mission different stations have > 
varying practices on this subject, and that it is a question on 
which both Chinese and foreigners are found on both sides. 
Therefore, it is hoped that the delegates to the National 
Christian Conference, representing as they do the best Christian 
thought and leadership of the Church in China, will give an 
expression of their united thought on a problem like this, that 
all may be guided. Let the Chinese women delegates have 
much to say in thinking this type of problem through—not only 
the ‘‘ westernized ’’ Chinese leaders, but also those leaders who, 
though not ‘‘ westernized,’”? have broad vision and consecrated 
hearts. AJl will await with eagerness an expression of the 
mind of the best Christian leadership of China on this problem. 
Then consider the question of the little slave girls. Of | 
course, we are glad that this is not perpetual slavery, that these 
girls who in very early childhood are bought as property at last 
become free, custom demanding that in their late teens a suitable 
marriage be arranged for them, after which the ‘‘ tai tai’’ who 
had bought them in childhood no longer has any claim to 
them or their children. But is it not ashame whena prominent 
womau, who has been an active church member for ten years. 
and a recognized leader in every good work, still continues to 
buy little slave girls—telling on all sides among Christians and 
non-Christians what a bargain she has made, and that she can 
now begin to think of arranging a marriage for the oldest of her 
four slave girls whom she bought some seventeen-odd years 
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ago? When I remonstrated with her and told her that church 
and state should unite in abolishing this practice of buying 
human souls and bodies as property, she simply said that she 
had never mistreated them since she had accepted Christ—that 
it was just the same as engaging grown servants to work for 
one, only that it had the advantage of being cheaper and of 


allowing one to begin training them when very young to follow 


every whim of the family. Thus I found to my sorrow that 
she had no conscience on this social condition. 


Yet this same woman and many others like her follow | 


very closely all the customs and proprieties of Chinese polite 
society. It is probable that these people would give up this 
wrong practice if it-could be pointed out to them thata national 
gathering of church leaders declared in a united way that the 


practice is a sin against society and contrary both to civilized 


laws and to the ideals of the church and Christian custom. 
Thus footbinding has gradually stopped except in some of the 


out-of-the-way places—first with the proclamation by schools, — 


churches, and then by sentiment against that social wrong, 
and lastly by a conscience which resisted it. In like manner 
perhaps this woman and others like her who follow custom 
so closely would discontinue this other wrong social practice, 


because such a great gathering of leaders declared it contrary . 


to the custom of the church and civilized law everywhere. 
Conscience on the matter would develop later. __ 

‘Then take -the case of Christian young people who by 
birth or marriage find themselves in non-Christian homes. 
On the one hand, they wish to be filial and respectfully 
obedient, and on the other, they do not wish to disobey the 
teaching of the Bible. I do not refer to such self-evident 


disobedience as the burning of incense, money and other 
things made of paper, or bowing down to idols or ancestral — 


tablets, but rather to the many practices that are so intricately 
mixed with Chinese propriety and custom that these young 


Christians find themselves very confused. Of course their own | 
consciences should guide them in these problems, and God will | 
judge their hearts. But still, their consciences differ quite 


widely on these subjects, and although God sees and judges 


their hearts, the non-Christian members of the family and | 


friends judge by the outward acts. To be specific, for example, 
what shall they do to show their respect during the ceremonies 


for the dead? 
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Some Chinese Christians have said that it is alright to 
‘* kotow ’’ before the coffin or before the picture of the dead as 
long as in one’s heart there is no feeling of worshipping the 
dead or fearing the spirit—that this may be nothing more than 
an outward way of showing respect, as a foreigner would stand 
with bowed and bared head in the presence of the dead. They 
say that since God judges their hearts, He knows that this act 
to them has no meaning except as a mark of respect shown in 
. an old Chinese way. Others have said that the act of bowing 
down the knees makes this wrong, no matter what the feeling 
of the heart, and that hence the Christian should simply stand 
and bow the head before the coffin. Still other Chinese have 
said that this is just changing an outward form but retaining 
the same original meaning, and that their consciences will 
not permit them to do either because of the meaning that is 
read into the outward act by others who cannot read their 
hearts. ‘Then those who perform no outward act except to put 
on the mourning clothes are sneeringly declared by the non- 
Christians in the home and friends to have cast away their 
ancestors, paying no respect whatsoever—thus causing others 
to stumble and misjudge Christianity. This is an example of 
just one custom, but there are many others, especially connected 
with Chinese New Year and other holidays and birthday anni- 
versaries and marriage occasions, which greatly confuse many 
Christian young people who come to us for advice as to what to 
do and what not to do. | 

We may try to guide them to think it all through, but after 
all, a foreigner has not been raised on all the inner meanings 
involved in some of these age-old customs. Therefore, because 
the Chinese Christians themselves seem to differ, it would be help- 
ful to allif the delegates to the National Christian Conference, 
especially the Chinese leaders, would give their united thought 
to the many old-established practices that confuse, and would 
distinguish between what is pure custom that may be retained 
by the Christians, and what may be changed and how, so as 
to do away with all wrong implications and interpretations, and 
also what should be entirely abandoned. | | 

These are just a few of the conditions and problems con- 
fronting us in evangelistic work, but no solution is herein 
attempted. It is, then, with very keen interest and prayerful 
anticipation that we await the findings of the Conference and 
its statements expressing the mind and the conscience of the 
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best Christian leadership in China on many onihiides together 
with the surveys that will enlarge our vision and challenge our 
best efforts in the future years. 


Women At the National Christian Conference 


MYFANWY WOOD) 


The reports from the various Commissions appointed to 
prepare material for the coming Nationa! Conference, are almost 
ready for the press, and as one has read rapidly through them, 
one rejoices at the clear, sane vision of the work and position of 
women in the Chinese Church that is revealed through all 
these reports. 

But when one comes to consider the personnel of the 
Conference, one’s rejoicing is checked. It is to the delegates to 
the Conference that the full printed reports of the Commissions 
will go. It is they who will share the experience of the days 
of the Conference, share the fresh baptism of the Holy Spirit 
that we believe God will give to this gathering of His servants 

in China. They will share the corporate fellowship of those 
days, together will they ‘‘see visions’’ and ‘‘dream dreams,’’ 
and with the strength of Pentecostal inspiration will they go 
out to prophesy and meet the challenge of our times. 

In the article by Mr. T. Z. Koo in last month’s 
‘RECORDER, attention was drawn to the need of helping 
every individual Christian to understand the purpose and 
nopes of the Conference, and this will be no less true after 
the Conference. It has always been a truism of work in China 
that women are most effectively reached by women. What, 
then, shall we say to the following figures? : 

I have analyzed the Conference delegates according to the 
divisions used in the Directory of Protestant Missions in China, 
and I the figures for the first seven main divisions. 

Chinese Chinese Foreign Foreign 


women, men, women, men, 
Anglican we 20 II 21 
Baptist ... bes 14 9 22 
Congregational we 4 
Lutheran 27 22 
Methodist 71 18 44 
Presbyterian ... » 33 21 
China Inland Mission 0 30 10 


*These five women have all been appointed by the churches of the Irish 
—— Mission and the United Free Church of Scotland Mission in 
anchuria, | 
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Some churches and some missions have still to appoint 
their delegates. 

Would it not be regrettable if after the generous recog- 
nition given by the Commissions to the place of women in the 
new Chinese Church, there were not enough women delegates 
present at the Conference adequately to receive and report back 
to the 129,000 women church members whom they should 
represent, the attitude and findings of the Conference on the 
new responsibilities opened to them ? 3 


Evangelism 
C. N. LACK 


HE cry to-day is China for Christ. It behoves us to ask 
how this is to be accomplished. 
Let us for a moment think of that first Missionary 
Paul of Tarsus as he enters the great mercantile city 
of Corinth. He had to meet three classes of people—the 
Greek philosophers, a great mass of idolaters, and the 
monotheists represented by the Jews. The city was so 
given up to licentiousness that in the Greek tongue ‘‘to | 
Corinthianize’’ was to play the wanton. No great organization 
supported him, funds were scarce, and fellow helpers few. 
No wonder as the greatness of the task loomed up before him, 
he says, ‘‘ It was in weakness and fear and with great trembling 
that I visited you.’’ Practically all will admit that Paul was 
one of the most successful missionaries in the world ; what then 
was the secret of his power, and what was his message ? 

The source of his power is made known to us by his 
statement, ‘‘ My ste was.... in demonstration of the 
Spirit and power.”’ 

Of his message he says, ‘‘ We preach Christ crucified, unto 
the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; 
but unto them which are called Christ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God."’ 

} In China we too have to face three great classes—the | 
literati, the vast mass of idolaters, and scattered all over the 
land, the monotheists represented by the Moslems. 

Where ts our power to come from? Let us recognize. as 
Paul did, and rnpmated confess it, that we cannot turn men 
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from their sins to God by our philosophies, nor by our 
philanthropy, nor even by our zeal and excellent methods, not 
even by our preaching however — but only through the 
power of the Holy Ghost. _ 

Yes! Some may say, ‘‘ We all know that we must ask for 
the help of the Holy Ghost in all our plans.’’ No! Fellow 
missionaries. The message comes to us to-day as it did to 
Joshua of old as he viewed the walls of Jericho and planned 
how he might capture the city. ‘‘ As Captain of the host of the 
Lord am I now come.’’ We need as individuals, and as a 
body of missionaries, to recognize once more the Holy Ghost, 
not as a mere influence to inspire us, and help us in our 
plans, but God’s vice-Regent on earth, the third person of the 
blessed Trinity, and allow Him to command, control and lead 
us. We must trust Him, and surrender ourselves to His will. 
If we do this and are truly filled with the Holy Ghost, I am 
persuaded a revival such as we have never seen before will 
sweep over China. 


Is 2t power to witness we ann e Jesus said, ‘‘ Ye shall | 


receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you and 
ye shall be witnesses unto me.”’ 

Do we need Evangelists and Preachers ? The Holy 
Ghost said, ‘‘Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them.”’ 

Is wt abtlity to lead souls to Christ? The Spirit said 
unto Philip, ‘‘Go.near and join thyself to this chariot.”? 

Do we want our Church membership to grow? ‘The 
churches walking in the fear of the Lord, and in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost were multiplied.’ 

Is tt holiness of life we need? ‘*Walk in the Spirit and 
ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.”? 

Our blessed Master Himself was filled with the Holy Ghost 
and at last ‘‘Through the eternal Spirit offered himself 
without spot unto God.’’ Paul tells the Roman Church that 
his work was accomplished ‘‘Through mighty signs and 
wonders by the power of the Holy Ghost.’’ 

What message does China need to-day? Iam convinced 
it is the same message that Paul preached— Christ ; and Him 
crucified. 

How shall this people be awakened and made to see the 
heinousness of sin except it be by the — of Christ 
crucified | 
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How shall we persuade the penitent soul that there is 
pardon and deliverance for the worst offender unless by the 
power of the Spirit they are led to see in Christ crucified the 
wonders of divine love ? 

How shall we secure consecrated workers except as the 
message of the Cross reaches their souls and they come to see 
‘¢ That He died for all that they which live should not hence- 
_ forth live unto themselves, but unto Him who died for them 
and rose again ’’? 

It was this Gospel message preached be Whitfield and 
Wesley in the 17th century which so mightily affected England 
that one historian says it saved the country from the horrors of 
a revolution. 

Count Zinzendorf gazed at the picture of the ciucified 
. Saviour that hung in the Art Gallery at Dusseldorf, and read 
the words written beneath, ‘‘ All this I did for thee, what hast 
thou done for me?’’ The love of Christ laid its powerful 
grasp on his soul, and from that moment his life and fortune 
were laid at the feet of Jesus. He became as we all know the 
founder of the wonderful Moravian missions. 

How many thousands were saved by the Gospel preaching 
of Moody both in England and America. He himself tells us 
that the power came when in answer to the prayers of some 
women in his congregation he was filled with the Holy Spirit 
and went forth to preach Christ and Him crucified. 

Giving some lectures once to a class of pastors and evan- 
gelists from all over China on personal work, I was interested 
to find that one of the best educated of these men and a 
president of a college was first arrested and led to repentance 
through seeing a picture of our Lord crowned with a crown of 
thorns. | | 
Whether at home or in China it is this message that wins 
souls, and I-know of nothing in all my experience of evan- 
gelism that brings surer results. It is my firm conviction that 
if the Chinese are to be won for Christ it must be through the 
preaching of Christ and Fitm cructfied in the power of the 


Floly Ghost. 
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Prayer Meeting Topics 


Commission IV. The Develanabianis of Leadership for the 
Work of the Church. 


1. Seeing Vision. 
| Scripture Readings. | 
Isaiah 6: 1-8; Acts 2: 16-17; Proverbs 29: 18; Hebrews 11: 
32-40; Hebrews 12: 1-2. 
Thanksgiving—For all pioneers, Chinese and foreign, who 
saw the vision, who heard the Voice of God sending them forth, 
and who in faith ‘‘ blazed the trail.’’ Let each local church give 
thanks by name for all its pioneers. 3 Fe 


2. Hearing Call. 
| Scripture Readings. 


- (Same as for First Week.) 
Fee chee aaa the Voice of God speaks to-day as in the 


days of old. 

eee Fi we are deaf. That our hearts are so often 
‘‘wayside’’ or ‘‘stony ground ”’ or ‘‘ choked with thorns.’’ 
3. Service. | 


Scripture Readings. 


Matthew 8: 20; Mark 10: 42-45; Mark 9: 33°35: 
Thanksgiving—For the passion for service that is working in 
Chinese Youth to-day. 
| Penitence—For our oft ‘‘ passing by on the othe: side.’’ For 
our lack of courage in facing new responsibilities. 
- Prayer—For true spirit of service in every walk of life, and 
every office in the Church. 


4. The Ministry. 
Scripture Readings. 


II Corinthians 11: 23-30. 

-Thanksgiving—For the one thousand ordained men and the 
ten thousand unordained men and women who are giving their 
lives to the evangelistic work of the Church. | 

Penitence—That we have neglected the method enjoined by 
our Lord. ‘‘ The labourers are few; pray ye therefore.’’ 

_ Prayer—For the recruiting of Chinese Student Volunteers for 
the Ministry, that men of God's choosing weed devote their lives 


to His Ministry. 
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Our Book Table 


O Met Moon AND OTHER PogMS. Sy ALAN W. StmmS Lee. Erskim 
Macdonald, Lid. | 


It is not often that a missionary is also a poet. A good many 
indulge in occasional verse more or less good, but I can recollect 
no other book of poems by one of our craft. This, however, 
is a volume of sixty-six lyrics, most of them very short and all 
worth reading. The advertisement says they are ‘‘in the Chinese 
manner’’ but that they are not. Many of them are on Chinese 
subjects and there is a good amount of Chinese feeling—especially 
-Buddhist—but the manner is of the West. In form they run all 
the way from the sounet, of which there are eighteen, to free 
verse. A few are translations from the Chinese, both classical . 
and modern, but most are original. They vary in feeling all the 
way from the light humor such as is shown in ‘‘ Foreign Devil’ . 
to the pathos of the ‘‘ Ta Hwa Yuen”’ which is one of the longest 
and most powerful of the collection. The sonnet to the ‘‘ Dead 
Beggar Woman ’’ gives the same spirit finely. 

“ How horrible, unspeakable, to die 
Crouched in the mud against a broken wall! 
To gasp and inarticulately call 
Unheeded by the thronging passers-by ! 
Poor woman! Life has dealt most bitterly ; 
And love perhaps thou hast not known at all. 


The rain and sleet upon thy dead face fall, 
And no one for thy passing breathes a sigh. 


At least thy tortured body knows no pain— 

Death grants that much, And who is there to know 
Thy merits or God’s mercy? Shall it be 

That thou and I in heaven may meet again 

When thou shalt sit in radiant purity 

By Mary’s side, with angels bending low,’’ - 


Mr. Lee is an admirer of Chinese art and several of the poems 
are inspired by it. He appreciates the spirit of the ees artist. 
“To you ’tis but a piece of porcelain 7 
Or Bronze or Cloisonné, 
I know the heart lear, something almost pain, 


Which once some artist on a long dead day 
Felt in creating what you thus disdain,”’ 


The editing is not so good as the poetry. There are no 
headings to several poems which begin at the top of a page and 
one is not quite Sure whether you are reading the end of the last 
one or something new. A few more explanatory notes on Chinese 
customs and words would also be a help to the unlearned. 


THe CHINESE Fatry Boor. LZdited by Dr. R. WILHELM. Frederick A, 
Stokes Company, Publishers, New York. | 


This book contains seventy-four stories based on legends and 
tales of saints, animals and ghosts. The outstanding features of 
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the book are its six illustrations which are thoroughly Oriental in 
setting and in colour and imbued with a real fairy atmosphere. 
For some reason or other, while the stories are all interesting, there 
is in many of them by contrast with the illustrations a distinct lack 
of this same fairy touch ; indeed, many of them read quite prosily. 
They are translated after original sources by Frederick H. Martin. 
It is possible that the extremely weird Romanization, which even 
old China hands will find difficult to unravel, helps to weaken the 
charm of some of the stories. At the end of most of the stories 
there are historical and literary notes, some of which add very 
little additional meaning. We wonder what is the object of 
inserting this note, ‘‘In this tale the ogre is a Yakscha or a Fe 
Tian Ya Tscha.’’ Certainly for the ordinary reader of the stories 
it can only add a touch of darker mystery. Still, these stories give 
insight into Chinese folklore and the morals and moral maxims 
around which many of them revolve. We touch in them also the 
ethics of the common people. They will repay reading in spite of 
their literary limitations. Somehow, one feels that the author has 
not much sympathy with fairy stories. 


IN THE CLAWS OF THE DRAGON. By GEORGE SOULIE DE Morant. WN. Y. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1921. Pp. 297, 7% x 5% inches. 


- Monique, a French young lady captivated by the fine manners 
of Ming-ni, Secretary of the Chinese Legation in Paris, falls in love 
with him. Mutual. Chinese Ambassador an old conservative, 
hates foreign ways and women. Disdainful but tolerant he gives 
consent. Magnificent Legation wedding—talk of Paris. 

Later takes his bride to his parents’ ‘‘ Palace of an Hundred 
Flowers’’ in ‘‘Chreng-krow’’ (Szuchuan). Chairbearers knock 
down a man by running into him. Sudden riot. M.and M. escape 
into his home with difficulty. Scenes. Ming-ni’s mother ill 
conceals her disgust at Foreign Devil d.i.l. Ming-ni has to go to 
the capital of the province to receive appointment (at Ambassador’s 
recommendation) as ‘Minister’ to Paris in the Legation(!). 
Taking advantage of his absence, Ming-ni’s mother arranges a 
proper Chinese marriage for him. Returns just in time to detect 
trick. Scenes and chatter about ‘‘ Rites,’’ etc. Ming-ni smug- 
gles French wife into bridal chair, who is duly delivered in the P. 
of H. F. Astonishment. Scenes. The intended wife is in love 
with Mackenzie, railway surveyor, etc., across the street. He 
and the intended bride get themselves married at the same time, 
by a skillful legerdemain. Scenes. ‘‘ Rites’’ upset! Flight of 
both couples undetected. Ming-in and Monique back to Paris. 
Other couple to a town down river. Rage of Ming-ni’s mother.. 
Takes to the (wooden) ‘‘ krang,’’ threatens to die. Ming-ni returns 
to China, Monique left in Paris. Mer mother, likewise has fits 
over the case. Retires to Convent. Dies. Ming-ni in China tact- 
fully consults Monique by letter about following the ‘‘ Rites’’ 
(taking a concubine). Same is shipped to France, Ming-ni escort- 
ing. Monique terrible fever. Slowly recovers. Nelumbo (con- 
cubine) bears a child on page 285. ‘‘It was a girl.”’ 
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Monique agrees to return to China after great internal (and 
eternal) struggles with herself. Ming-ni’s mother holds out till 
her arrival, and appoints her the head of the P. of H.F. Baby boy 
born to Monique on last half of last page. 

The tale bristles with highclass absurdities (e.g., Monique 
takes to pulling on the bamboo hawsers with the trackers going 
through the Gorges!). The letter ‘‘r’’ stands for an aspirate ‘‘Y | 
Chrang,’’ means I Ch’ang, ‘‘ Chreng-krow,’’ Ch’eng K’ou, etc. 
All the above may be had for $2.50 gold. The idea seems to be to 
exhibit by vivid flashlight the irreconcilable contrast between 
Occidental and Oriental superstitions about Love, Marriage, Con- 
cubines, ¢/ a/. Moral (not expressed) for French, etc.: Donot | 
marry Chinese. ‘ 


OvuT WHERE THE WoRLD Becins, By ABE Cory. New York: George 
Hi. Doran Company. Price, G. $1.50 net. 


In a simple, almost abrupt, yet graphic style, this romance of 
mysterious Tibet tells of the varied experiences of Sylvia Lambert 
in her desire to go to Lhasa, the inevitable hardships that follow 
her capture by Lozong, the robber chief, the wonderful change 
wrought in that complex character, and the splendid achievements 
of John Raymond, the missionary doctor. The delicate and 
difficult situations raised through the peculiar marriage customs of 
the Tibetan nomads are handled skilfully; many features of 
interest are brought in with regard to Lamas and Lamaseries, 
prayer wheels, peculiar customs and superstitious practices ; whilst 
naturally but vividly we have presented a fine testimony to medical 
missions. ‘The appeal to the soul and the emphasis on service of 
the highest kind give a healthful stamp to this simple story. 


G. M. 


A MANDARIN PHONETIC READER, IN THE PHKINESE DIALECT. With an 
intvoductory essay on the Pronunciation. By BERNARD KARLGREN. 
Published by Archives D’ Etudes Orientales, Paris, Ernest Leroux, 28 
Rue Bonaparte, Price, Francs 7.75. 1918. 


This work is a separate study foliowing the author’s ‘‘ Pho- 
nologie Chinoise,’’ a larger work in the same series of ‘‘ Etudes 
Orientales.’”’ The ‘‘ Phonetic Reader’’ will be helpful only to 
those who have acquired, or may acquire, the ‘‘ dialect alphabet” | 
invented by Prof. J. A. Lundell, rather than another of the too 
numerous world’s phonetic alphabets. The Reader consists of the 
Mandarin and phonetic texts, on opposite pages, of the famous 
story, ‘‘The Tiger of Chao-ch’eng,’’ fourteen brief popular 
narratives from L. Wieger’s collection, four chapters from ‘‘ Kuan 
em Chih Nan,’’ and the chapter on Heterodoxy from ‘‘ The 

ict.’’ 

For those unfamiliar with this phonetic alphabet the chief 
value of the book lies in its Introductory Essay on the Pronuncia- 
tion of Pekinese, which is very full, but far too technical for 
students of Mandarin not previously equipped with a full phonetic 
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training. Many differences of opinion will emerge during the 
reading of the book’s treatment of variations of tone in combina- 
tion, for, as a matter of fact, usage differs even among Pekinese. 
The author, however, is mistaken in limiting the change of tone of 
— and # to ‘‘ weak-stressed’’ expressions ; and the change is as 


marked in the case of { and /\. | } 
C. H. FENN. 


HERALDS oF a Passion. By the Rev. CHas. L. Goopett, D.D. Pube 
lished by G. H. Doran, New York. Gold $1.25 met. x and 14t pp. 


When once you are past the title the meaning of the author is 
clear enough. He explains the word Passion as Love on fire, and 
pleads for an impassioned religion. ‘‘ Ours is not a creed,’’ said 
Sir Oliver Lodge, ‘‘ itisapassion.’’ ‘‘ I have but one passion,” said 
Prof. Tholuck, ‘‘ and that is Christ.’’ These two names warn us 
from the danger of associating religious fervour with intellectual 
poverty. Dr. Goodell is aware of this danger and builds his plan 
on the records of prophets, apostles, evangelists and of Christ 
himself. In ringing sentences he proclaims a truth that is deeply 
needed in our Laodicean Churches, and Christians everywhere will 
benefit by giving a little time to this book. 


THE SFCRET OF THE SEALED BOOK AND ITS MESSAGE FOR THESE TIMES. 
By the Right Rev. G. H. S. WALPOLE, D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh, 
London; Robert Scott. Roxburghe House, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Price, G. $1.50. | 
This is not so much an attempt to interpret prophecy as it 

is to apply to the late war some of the lessons which the author 

thinks may be drawn from the Vision of the Sealed Book as 
recorded in Revelation, chapters 5, 6, 7. It was writtev during the 
war, while its horrors were still fresh in mind, and after depicting 
some of its terrible effects upon nations and individuals, and 
especially upon the Church, he gives a chapter on ‘‘ Will the 

Church Live ?’’ in which he endeavors to show that while the 

Church has passed through just such times before, she has always 

emerged triumpbant, though shaken, and that she will in like 

manner come from this present trial, victorious through the Lamb 
who alone was worthy and had power to ‘‘ open the Book and loose 
the seals thereof.’’ 

| 


A GENERAL HisTory OF EUROPE, FROM THE ORIGINS OF CIVILIZATION 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. Sy JAMES HARV&Y ROBINSON and JAMES 
HENRY Breasted. With the coilaboration of Emma Peters Smith, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, London, etc., Ginn & Co. i921. Pp. 667, 
and XXXVIII Bibliography and Index. 


As the title indicates, this History begins with the first appear- 
‘ ance of human life upon the globe, much like the Outline of History 
of Mr. H. G. Wells, of which, however, there is no mention. The 
value of such an extensive compilation inevitably depends upon the 
qualification for their task of the authors, and their fidelity to their 
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ideals. Each of them is famous in his chosen department. Dr, 
Robertson was professor of History in Columbia University from 
1895 to 1919, and Dr. Breasted, Orientalist and Historian, has been 
connected with numerous institutions in Europe and the United 
States. The work is intended for a textbook for which it seems to 
be admirably fitted. The last 150 pages are assigned to the develop- 
ment of the past half century, which is of most concern to present- 
day students. The compressed narrative of the Great War based 
upon trustworthy data is well done. In more senses than one this 


is a weighty book—almost four pounds, avoirdupois. 
| A. H. S. 


THE QUEST OF Nations. A Study in National and International Ideals. 
By R. W. Lunt. United Council for Missionary Education, 
Edinburgh House, London. Price, Cloth, 3/6. | 


The Quest of the Nations is undoubtedly peace, but each for 
itself, and that sometimes through war. This book is an attempt 
to show the futility of any such attempt, and that even the League 
of Nations cannot, of itself, work any such wonder as some have 
expected of it. As Lord Cecil said, ‘‘In the application of the 
principle of Christianity lies the only solution of the problem. It is 
not the League of Nations which can save humanity and civiliza- 
tion, but the spirit which underlies the Covenant.’’ 

The first chapter of the book contains a very interesting study 
of the Congress of Vienna, held a little over one hundred years ago 
just after the nearly twenty-five years war in Europe, and some of 
the hopes which were inspired by that Congress, followed by the 
bitter aftermath, and gives some striking parallels between that Con- 
gress and the League of Nations. The Congress of Vienna promised 
to bring forth a world peace and an era of tranquil prosperity, but 
was speedily followed by a series of national upheavals and revolu- 
_tions unparalleled. 

Then follow chapters on some of the outstanding features of the 
world’s history during the past one hundred years, such as The 
Making of Italy, Lincoln and the Civil War, Britain and India, etc., 


altogether an interesting and profitable study. 
F. 


WHY BE A PROFESSING CHRISTIAN? Sy the Rev. T. TRacy WALSH; 6 
imches by 4% inches; 11 pages; price, $3.00 per 100; published by The 
Church Literature Press, 2 Bible House, New York. 


The aim of this tract is as indicated in the title, to persuade 
those who try to follow Christ outside of the Church, to join 


its ranks. 
F. D. 


TALKING wiTH Gop. Some suggestions for the practice of Private Prayer. 
By J.J. KENSINGTON; ¢ inches by 6 inches, 49 Fy es; published by The 
Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., SA. 


This well printed little book is just the thing to put into the | 
hands of any who are beginners in the prayer life. It gives 
practical suggestions as to how to pray, of which many more 
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experienced Christians also need to be reminded. ‘Those who 
faithfully follow the suggestions made, will, to quote' the words of 
Dean Rousmaniere in the Introduction, ‘‘ Surely find in their own 
experience, step by step, that when we speak, God hears and 


answers.’’ 


A Stupy or Lukr’s Gosper. By the QUESTIONNAIRE METHOD, ROLLIN 
H. WaLKER. 4% inches by 7 inches; 212 pages; price $1.00 net ; pub- 
lished by The Methodist Book Concern, New York and Cincinnati. 

_ The purpose of this book is to aid the student in the independ- 
ent study of Luke’s Gospel by the Questionnaire Method. One of 
the advantages of this method, as stated in the preface, is, that ‘‘ it 
constantly pushes the student out of the nest of his inveterate 
tendency to accept without thought the views of others.. He is 
compelled in the preparation of every lesson to make a number of 
decisions as to what his.own view shall be concerning the meaning 
of Jesus. This is an uncomfortable necessity but a very healthful 
one.’’ The general point of view of the author in approaching the 
questions of interpretation is outlined in the closing chapters on 
The Difficulties of the Gospel, and may be characterized as moder- 
ately liberal. The author’s treatment of the apocalyptic sayings of 
our Lord does not, in the opinion of the present reviewer, seem 
altogether satisfactory, but in discussing the miracle and emphasiz- 
ing the fact that the simple narratives of the Gospel have behind 
them the presumption of truth that comes from twenty centuries of 
enormous efficiency in transforming the lives of men and women, 
he gives expression to a thought that we all do well to ponder. 
‘* No one has yet Christianized a savage tribe with a Gospel that 
frankly denies that Jesus possessed miraculous power, and before 
the Church admits the conclusions of those scholars who, in the 
name of science discard the Gospel miracles, it is not in any sense 
unfair that it should insist that they go into some dark and un- 
reached region of heathenism, and give a laboratory demonstration 
of the power of their non-miraculous Gospel to work wonders, and 
transform human life, as the old Gospel has done again and again 
in all the dark places of the earth.’’ 


ELEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY, FRED Lewis PATrEE, The Young 
Churchman Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Pp. 1-224. G.$0.75- 


This volume on Sunday school teacher training, published 
first in 1909, is somewhat encyclopedic in its treatment since it 
attempts to furnish not only the elements of child study and 
psychology but also the elementary principles of teaching. Although 
some of the psychology is out of date, the book so abounds in 
- illustration that it makes an excellent introduction to the field for 
those having no previous training in psychology or child study. It 
is a very usable volume but the English is probably too difficult for 
any but college students in China. Its emphasis on the importance 
of dealing with individual children is as important to-day as in 1909. 


BK. J. A. 
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RELIGION AND THE New By WALTER SAMUEL SwisHer. 
Published by the Marshall Jones Company, Boston. Price G. $2. 


This is an attempt to apply modern psychology to religious 
problems, and the result is interesting, although it will not be 
satisfactory to everyone, and possibly a little indefinite to most. 
The problems of evil and conversion are treated in detail. Of 
unusual interest is the appendix on Birth Dreams. The whole 
shows that even from a modern psychological viewpoint religion 
has a tremendous meaning. 


MoDEL Lower PRIMARY SCHOOLS SERI£S.—E,. L. TERMAN. 


Textbook on Observation—Lower Primary, Grade One. $0.16 Mex. 
Textbook on Observation—Lower Primary, Grade Two. $0.25 Mex. 


Textbook on Observation—Lower Primary, Grades Three and Four. 
$0.20 Mex.ecach. 


Rhythmic Exercises—For use in the Play Period. $0.16 Mex. 

Course of Study and Syllabus. $0.25 Mex. 

Supplementary Handbook and Guide for Teachers. $0.15 Mex. 
Kuang Hsueh Publishing Co., 445 Honan Road, Shanghas. 


This series of books, worked out under the direction of Mr. 
E. L. Terman in the Normal Department of Nanchang Academy 
for the city day-schools of Nanchang is an attack on the big 
problem of providing the proper curriculum for lower primary edu- 
cation in China. It is a well worked out plan, dividing the work 
into four periods, Observation, Stories, Handwork and Play. Under 
Observation, for example, is taught History and Geography, Nature 
Study and Arithmetic. It is an attempt to really ‘‘ socialize’’ the 
school, for the author has, as a foundation for the detailed plan, the 
seven main factors of the process of Social Interactions, viz., 
Co-operation, Self-government, Supervised Play, The Recitation, 
Community Life, Co-education, and Making School Life Real Life. 
The author claims for this curriculum that it is industrial, not 
in the narrow sense of preparing boys and girls to make a living by 
certain specific occupations, but rather teaching them ‘‘ how to live’’ 
- which includes the more narrow aim of making a living. Conse- 
quently the work is ‘‘centered. .... upon a study of the indus- 
tries, their food, shelter and clothing.”’ 
The results obtained by the use of this course of study in 
Nanchang and other places will be followed with great interest, 
for in providing a suitable curriculum for lower primary education, 
foreign missionary educators will be making one of their greatest 
contributions. 


THE FATHER AND HIs Boy. By Dr. v W. GALLOWAY, Astociation Press, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City. Size 4 ¥a"X7" ; 200 pages. 


. This book is an attempt to help parents give their children the 
kind of sex knowledge they need before they get it in a wrong way 
on the street and from their schoolmates. It contains many help- 
ful suggestions and is quite original in the way the' information is 
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presented, but as with most of its kind, many of the A EE do 
not seem to be as practical and plain as one would wish them to be. 


_ICKBREAKERS. Games and stunts for large and small groups, by EDNA 
Size 5°X734", containing 126 pages. Woman's Press, New 
ork City, 


This small book of games is issued by a Y. W. C. A. secretary 
who has gathered up the best from her experience as a worker in 
American training camps during the war. The chapters are: 1. 
Icebreakers, 2. Stunts, 3. Parties, 4. Races, 5. Tricks, 6. Games, 
7. Girls’ activities. | 

_ This book is prepared especially for mixed parties of young 
men and young women; a large percentage of the games are only 
for a mixed crowd. This makes it less useful in China than many 
other books of games. | | 


Games. By Geto. O. DRAPER. Assoctation Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
NL Size 5 150 pages. 
This book is issued by the Country Work Department, Y. M. 
C. A. It is designed for special use in rural communities. It con- 
tains a number of new and original games as well as diagrams which 
help to make clear rather complicated descriptions of interesting 
games. 
The table of contents contains: 
1. Games for schools. 
2. Simple games for home and Church, 


3. Outdoor games. 
4. Games for special occasions, 


It seems to me that the games described in this book are better 
fitted for the use of the Middle and Primary Sehools in China than 
any similar books I have seen. | 


Tue GosPEL AND Irs WorKING. By the Rev. P. J. MacLacan. Published 
by the Student Movement, 32 Russell Square, London. 108 pages. Price, 
three shillings sixpence. | | 


Four talks given at a student conference on some of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity in the light of modern thought and 
of missionary experience. The emphasis is laid upon the unique 
power of Christianity to fulfill, rather than to destroy, what is. 

already of good in the non-Christian world. — | | 


A Ficutinc CHurcH. By the Rev. G. ASHTON OLDHAM, Rector of St. 
Anne’s, Brooklyn, N.Y. A. R. Mowbray Co., London, and More- 
house Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 1920. 97 pages. 


An attempt to stir the Church to put into the work of God’s 
Kingdom the fighting energy and sacrificial spirit revealed in the 
Great War. This book seems to be five sermons thrown into book 
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form. The treatment is more likely to interest the pews than the 
pulpit, but the book is worth while and has been appreciated by 
some leaders in the Church. : 


Tue CLercy Social Service. Sy the Very Rev. W. Moore D.D., 
Dean of Worcester. The Young Churchman Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
1913. $0.90. | 

A little book of six lectures on Pastoral Theology, practical and 
interesting, but more suitable for use in England than elsewhere, 
Owing to the abundant reference to local organizations and customs. 
The chief emphasis is on the relation of the Pastor to social agencies. 


WALWORTH TYNG. 


Tae Community. Sy Epwarp C. LINDEMAN, Assoctation Press, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York. Cloth, G. $1.75. Size 5'X7" ; 220 pages. 
Shows the community, as distinguished from any or all institu- 
tions in it, to be the unit of social organization in which lies the 
greatest element of hope for permanent progress ; analyzes forces at 
- work in community, showing need for spiritual dynamic found in 
Christianity ; sane, stimulating, has three unusually good features— 
questions and problems ; confession of faith ; index. Well-adapted | 
as text for group study in any country. | | 


‘‘FUNDAMENTALS FOR DaILy Livinc.” By ROBERT SENECA SMITH, 
Professor of Biblical Literature at Smith College. Published by The 
Woman's Press, New York City. Size 6"X¢q". 


This series of studies is prepared for the use of Adult Bible 
Classes. It aims to put into the hands of busy men and women 
a guide for the consideration of the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith. Each chapter is arranged with six topics for study and 
discussion. There are thirteen chapters all told, all dealing with 
living subjects, among them being : oy : 


Thinking and Living. 

Jesus the Divine Saviour and Lord. 

Meeting Trouble and Temptation. 

Love the Supreme Motive of Life. 

The Power of the Holy Spirit. | 


Busy men and women will find in this little book much matter 
for thought and inspiration in a condensed and interesting form. 


AND INTERNATIONAL LIFE. By Evit# PICTON-TURBERVILL. With 
Introduction by Lord Robert Cecil, M.P. Messrs. Morgan and Scott, 
Lid., 12 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. ¢, England. Cloth, 3/6 
net. Fp. 150. | 

Touching as it does on one of the most vital questions of the 
day, this book ought to be read by missionaries in China. Bringing 

Christianity into politics means that Christ and His teachings will 
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be carried into international dealings, as well as into the personal 
and national life. Then will peace come into the world, not because 
we are prepared for war, but because human hearts have been 
prepared for peace. 


I. KAHN. 


THE AMBERST Books. Marshall Jones Co., Boston. 1921. A series of 
Scholarly publications, beautiful in mechanical execution, issued in con- 
nectton with the centennial commemoration of Amherst College. Two 

of thts series ave reviewed herewith. 


ESSAYS IN BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION. By HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, fro- 

Sessor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages in Union Theological Seminary. 

Octavo, 198 pages. U.S. $2.50. 

An historical survey of the methods of interpretation of the Old 
Testament from the rabbinic legalism of Targum and Talmud 
through the vagaries of allegorizing, especially leading up to an 
able defense and exposition of higher criticism, which is defined as 
‘* simply the method by which the literature of the Old Testament 
is brought into proper order’’ for study. The assured results as to 
the outlines of Israel’s religious history (p. 143) and the applica- 
tion of these results as tests in the exposition of such topics as 
Sacrificial Worship, Priesthood, Sin and Atonement—will be found 
of particular interest as will the chapter on ‘‘ Apocalyptic Vaga- 
ries.’” The Bible is not ‘‘a revealed Philosophy, a faith once for 
all delivered to the saiuts’’ but ‘‘ it is much more—it is the record 
of the religious experience of men terribly earnest in seeking for 
God.’’ To one who honestly desires to understand the genius of 
critical interpretation as applied to the Old Testament together with 
the historic background involved, this book will prove of large 
value. 


Tae Lire Sy FRANKLIN GENUNG. Late Professor of 
Biblical and Literary Interpretation in Amherst College. Octavo, bp. 
xiii plus 370—including biographical notice of the author by John 
Mason Tyler. U.S. $3.00. | 


The author has long ago in ‘‘ The Epic of the Inner Life ’’ 
won his laurels as a master of vital Biblical interpretation as distin- 
guished from the merely technical variety. Here he gathers up 
with an insight as keen as it is genial the fine fruitage of his wide 
scholarship and rich living into a mature and mellow philosophy 
of life. Immortality is the motif of the discussion but soon merges, 
as it must, into larger issues. ‘‘ To believe in immortality is one 
thing,’’ says Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘‘ but it is first needful to 
believe in life.’’ So Professor Genung with rare combination of 
scholarly outlook and sweet reverential spirit, with immense 
treasures of literary allusion, sane valuations of modern currents of 
thought, and above all a profound appreciation of the Bible as a 
literature of life and power—proceeds. to wend his way serenely 
through the knottiest problems of science, philosophy and religion 
—with never a hesitation in his triumphal progress. He does not 
so much ignore controversy as he lives and moves above it. The 
mechanics of his thinking are not in evidence. You are aware 
only of the smooth-flowing gracious inclusion of facts in his reality. 
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It is not chiefly the argument that is convincing but the atmosphere 
that is contagious. ‘To review such a book is impossible. It must 


be read—and then read again. | 
PEROB. 


THE H&AVENLY FLOwFfR—Smallpox—W. W. PETER, M.D., a series of 
articles on smallpox written for the Evening Star. These articles are written 
in a very racy aud amusing way, but if everyone in Shanghai could havea 
copy of this pamphlet and would read it and follow its very serious injunc- 
tions, the smallpox epidemic would surely never come again. 


The Fourth Annual Report of The Yangtszepoo Social Center, Shanghai, 
China (prepared by the Staff). Director, D. H. Kulp II, Acting Directors: 
James B. Webster, H. W. Decker, M.D., Shanghai College, July 1, 1920. to 
June 30, 1921. Price forty cents. Printed at the Commercial Press, Ltd., 
1921. A very interesting and attractive report of the wonderful and encour- 


aging work done among the Mill employees, which is very graphically 


described by the many photographs published init. From the list printed of 
the Companies supporting this work it is seen that a very general and gener- 
ous interest is shown in the work among their employees by this staff of 


_ BOOKS RECEIVED. 
THE MORE IMPORTANT OF THESE WIL!. BE REVIEWED 
The Chinese as They Are, J. R. Saunders 
Fleming H,. Revell Co., New York. G. $1.50. 
Fir Flower Tablets.—Florence Ayscough & Amy Lowell 
Houghton Miffin & Co., New York. G. $3.00 


China Awakened.—M. T. Z. Tyau | 
_ The Macmillan Co., New York. For sale by Chinese-American Publishing 
Co., Shanghai. M. $10.00 
Chinese Shadows.—Juliet Bredon 
Pei Kuan Press, ‘‘ Vostochnoe Prosveschnie Co.,’’ Pei Kuan, Peking 


_Arts and Art Crafts of Ancient China, American Woman’s Club, Shanghai. 


Plain Papers (B)3¥1f).—Chung Wei Zi 
Y. M.C, A., Tientsin. M. $0.30 


The C. I. M. Hymnary and Tune Book, 1922 
China Inland Mission, Shanghai 


The Religions of Mankind.—Edmund Davison Soper. 
The Abingdon Press, New York and Circinnati 


First Fruits in Korea.—Charles Allen Clark ae / : 2 
oie H. Revell & Co., New York, Chicago, London and Edinburgh. 
1.75 
Kenilworth.—Sir Walter Scott 
The Macmillan Co., St. Martin’s St., London. 2s. 6d. 


America’s Stake in Europe.—Charles Harvey Fahs 
Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. G. $1.35 


The Way Forward for the Church.—Five Free Churchmen 
James Clarke & Co., Ltd., 13 & 14 Fleet St., London, E. C. 4 


The Message of Thomas A. Kempis.—E. J. Ives , 
Student Christian Movement, 32 Russell Sq., London, W.C. 1. 2/6 net 
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Aspects of the Holy Communion.—R. L. Pelly t\ 
- Student Christian Movement, 32 Russell Sq., London, W.C. 1. 1/- net 


Some Factors in the Evaluation of Christian Lower Primary Schools.— 
Ida Belle Lewis, Ph.D,., The Commercial Press, Ltd., Shanghai 


A short but careful and suggestive study of the place and work of the 


Christian School. 


Full of practical hints 


_ Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan; Vol. XLIX, Part 1, September 


1921 


Asiatic Society of Japan, Keiogijuku, Tokyo, Yen 3.50 


Report of the American Committee for China Famine Fund, 1921, Trenton, 
N.J., MacCrellish & Quigley Co., Printers. 


The Methodist Year Book, 1922, No. 89.—Oliver S. Baketel 


The Methodist Book Concern, New York and Cincinnati. 


G. $.50 


Evolutionary Naturalism, Roy Wood Sellars. — Court Publishing Co. 


G, $2.50. 


Correspondence 


MIXED CHOIRS. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder 


Srir:—I am writing to 
you to ask if you will allow me 
a little space in your ‘‘ Corre- 
spondence’’ department to put 
before the readers of the RECORD- 
ER the matter of music for 


mixed choirs in our churches. 
We organized, about a year ago 


here in Ningpo, a Union Choir 
consisting of young people from 


any of our churches who had a 


more or less knowledge of music. 
It was our aim to make this an 
organization of singers which 


would be available for any union | 


meetings where there was a 
demand for music, such as Union 
Christian Endeavor meetings, 
Y.M.C.A. concerts, or any union 
meeting of the churches. But 
we ran up against this difficulty 
immediately, that anthem music 
with the words written in Chinese 
is almost impossible to Gnd. 
Most of the members of the Choir 
can read English and so we 
have resorted to English anthems 


-where a central burean 


several times, but we find that 
there is not the same freedom in 
singing English words as there is 
when they are reading the words 
in their own language. 
There are a few leaders of 
chorus who are working on this 
problem and have the ability to 
translate words of anthems for 
their own use. The majority of 
us, however, cannot do this; Iam 
therefore writing to ask if there 
could not be established some- 
where 
those of us who are wanting 
anthems and music of this sort 
could write and get something to 
meet our needs. Printing of 
music is very expensive here in 
China, but a good duplieating 
machine will do the work well 
enough. Orcould not this bureau 
act as a sort of exchange agency 
where those who have a few 
anthems can write and tell the 
agency of this fact and so there 
could be a mutual exchange? 
The sum total would amount to 
quite a good many available an- 
thems probably. 

I would be very glad to hear 
from anyone who has sugges- 
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tions along this line; also from 
anyone who can tell us where 
music with Chinese words can 
be secured, either for mixed 
voices, or for men’s voices or for 
women’s voices alone. 

Thanking you giving space in 
your columns for this matter 


I am, Yours truly, — 


ELLEROY M. SMITH. 
Ningpo, China, Febr. 3, 1922. 


A GRAPHIC METHOD OF 
TEACHING SINGING 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR SiR:—To those who find 
difficulty in teaching the Chinese, 
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especially adults, to sing cor- 
rectly, the following ‘‘ graphic 
method ’’ which has proved use- 
ful here, may be of some help. 
It combines the Staff Notation 
and the Tonic Sol-fa Methods. 
The characters of the hymn are 
written on the staff instead of the 
usual notes, thus showing to the 
eye the relative height of each 
word sung. The time is shown 
by spacing the words either closer 
or further apart according to the 
length of the note. Thus words 
sung as quavers might be placed 
half an inch apart, crochets one 


inch and minims two inches © 


apart. When one syllable has to 
be sung to two notes it may be 
indicated by writing the second 
character as a faint hollow charac- 
ter or only a circle thus:— 


ww 


It is usually most convenient to write the hymn from left to right, 
as in the foreign language. The following example will suffice to 


show the method. 
Oh for a heart to praise my God ! 


Tune Sawley. 


THE HISTORY OF THE TAI RACE. 


Zo the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder 


DEAR SiR:—A book is now 
ready for the press which will 
be interesting alike to explorers, 
and those who are interested in 
philology and the history of 
races as well as to all friends of 


Foreign Missions. It is catled, 
‘“The Chinaman’s Older Brother, 
The Tai Race.’’ This book gives 
the Results of the Experience, 
Exploration and Research of the 
Rev. W. Clifton Dodd, D.D., for 
33 years a Missionary in Siam, 
Burma and China. 

The book is a history of the 
Tai Race beginning with the 
Annals of Antiquity and extend- 
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ing down to the woniut day; 
including the millions of Tai now 


living in China, Burma and the 


French States, and culminating 
in the only branch of the Race 
which now has a country and a 
separate government, namely the 


Siamese. 
Here are some comments by 


those who have read the manu- 


script, ‘‘ The book is going to 
be a great success.’’ ‘‘I was so 
interested I forgot to criticize.’’ 
‘‘ The first chapter is the ripping- 
est thing of the kind I ever 
read.’’ ‘‘ Dr. Dodd’s explora- 
tions must be given to the world.” 
‘‘It is perfectly fascinating to 
me.’’ ‘‘I am delighted with the 
manuscript as you have sent it 
to me. I would not change one 
word or leave out one picture.’’ 

The present high cost of 
publication seems to almost 
prohibit the publishing of the 
book at this time. The one who 
has the financial problem to solve 
writes that if the sale of 500 
copies in the Orient could be 
insured the problem would be 
easier. With this in view will 
any of your readers who want 
the book, at $2. 50 gold, please 
write to 


Yours truly, 
GILBERT MCINTOSH. 


135 North Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai. 


THE FAITH DELIVERED TO THE 
SAINTS. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR S1R:—During the last 


year in my reading I have again 


and again come upon that phrase 
' quoted from Jude, ‘‘the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints.’’ 


In the consideration of the 


** Message of the Church to the 


Correspondence. 


personally ? 
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China of To-day,’’ I am quite 
sure that a large number of mis- 
sionafies will say that this faith 
must be made the heart of that 
message. Perhaps I am pre- 
sumptuous, but I have been ask- 
ing myself, ‘‘Is there a ‘ faith 
once for all delivered to the 
saints,’ and if so what is it ?’’ 
My answer does not concern it- 


self with an exaniination of the 


meaning of Jude. 

Personally, I am convinced 
that there isa ‘‘ faith once for 
all delivered to the saints,’’ and 
that this faith must. be made the 
heart of any worth while message 
that the church —_ have to 


give. 


I think that in the large 
majority of places in the Bible, 
especially in the New Testament, 
faith is a spirit and an attitude 
far more than an intellectual 
belief. In that classical defini- 
tion in Hebrews, faith is certainly 
an experience of the eternal 
world. It is in this sense that I 
believe that there is a ‘‘ faith. 
once for all delivered to the 
saints.’’ This faith is a living 
vital fellowship with God and is 
the same in essence from Abra- 
ham to the present time. It 
reaches its culmination in Jesus 
Christ and wherever men have 
entered deepest into this faith 
there has been the greatest power 
and the largest results. The 


-Reformation under Martin Luther 


and the Wesleyan Revival are 
two outstanding examples. 
I am assuming, of course, that 


this faith finds its roots and its 


foundation in the Bible but it is 
not dependent upon any parti- 
cular view of the Bible. It has 
room for the Conservative and 
the Radical, the Orthodox and 


the Modern. The only questions 


it asks are, ‘‘ Do you Enow God 
‘* Does His Spirit 
witness with your spirit that you 
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are a child of God?”’ ‘‘Isit the 
supreme concern of your life to 
lead men into fellowship with 
the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ?’’ If a man can 
honestly and whole-heartedly 
answer these questions in the 
affirmative he becomes a co- 
worker with Jesus Christ in es- 
tablishing the Kingdom of God. 
That I take it is our purpose as 
missionaries and as a church. 
This, to my mind, is ‘‘the 
faith once for all delivered to 
the saints’’ and must take the 
supreme place in the message of 
thechurch. Anything that tends 


to shift or displace this supreme 


emphasis is a bypath and not 
the main road along which the 
church is to travel to victory. 
An examination of the lives of 
the men who have entered most 
deeply into this faith shows that 


it fosters the spirit of adventure 
and progress, at the same time 
conserving all that is vital in the 
past. Such a message can enter 
sympathetically into the desires 
and aspirations of the Chinese 
students in their search after 
truth and at the same time 
furnish a corrective for their 
contempt of the old, because it 
is old. 

Finally, it seems to me, the 
one thing that will break down 
the distinctions between Con- 
servative and Radical, Orthodox 
and Modern, is an ever deepen- 
ing personal experience of this 
‘*faith once for all delivered to 
the saints.’’ | 


Sincerely! 


jure. 
Methodist Mission, 
Yungchun, Fukien, 
February 2nd, 1922. 


News for the Missionary 


Gleanings from Correspondence and Exchanges 


The Chengtu Y. M.C. A. re- 
ports, as a result of its annual 
membership campaign, 1,233 new 
members, all paid up. : 


The Changsha Y. M.C. A. re- 
ported, as a result of its annual 
membership campaign, 2,604 new 
members, with receipts amount- 
ing to $18,325.00. 


We have received the report 
of the American Committee for 
the China Famine Fund, 1921. 
In all there was received Gold 
$7,750,420.33. $250,000 of this 
came from Chinese organizations 
in America. These subscriptions 
were representative of a great 
number of subscribers and most 
of the subscriptions were small. 


On December roth, 1921, the 
Alumni Council of ‘‘ Princeton 
in Peking’’ gave a dinner in 
honour of the Chinese Delegates 
to the Washington Conference. 
About 175 men and women at- 
tended. All four of the Chinese 
delegates are directly allied 
with ‘‘ Princeton in Peking.’’ A 
plan was outlined whereby the | 
men connected with ‘‘ Princeton 
in Peking’’ would assume respon-— 
sibility for the chair of sociology 
and economics, including history 
and politics, in the new Peking 
Union University. 


We have received from Mr. 
H. W. Robinson, Paotingfu, 
China, an interesting report of 
famine follow-up work. This 
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relief wets has unlocked the 


- door ina wonderful manner. At 
T’ang Hsien a memorial service 
was held for an evangelist who 
contracted typhoid while working 
in famine relief. The memorial 
was attended by many prominent 
men and officials. Classes for 
enquirers and illiterates form part 
of the follow-up work. An in- 
crease in students is also noted. 
Furthermore, financial independ- 
ence of the Church has been 


stimulated in several places and — 


campaigns in that direction are 
goingon. We regret that thereis 
not space to reproduce this report 
in extenso. Copies of it could, 
however, be obtained direct. — 


‘‘The Missionary Voice’’ for 
January, 1922, contains an inter- 
esting, detailed account of the 
splendid work of the Siberia- 
Manchuria Mission. This Mis- 
sion, a new venture on the part 
of Southern Methodists, held its 
first annual. meeting on July 
31st, 1921. It is exploiting a 
large unharvested field, and, 


while the work of Christianiza- - 


tion is progressing, yet it is 
_ impossible, with the small num- 
ber of missionaries and limited 
funds available, to reach more 
than a small proportion of the 


many millions of inhabitants. In - 


Siberia alone there are 14,000,000 
people—Russian, Japanese, 
Chinese and Korean—with no 
Protestant mission. Manchuria 
is being worked for Christ by a 
small band of Scotch, Irish and 
Danish missionaries, who are 
doing wonderful and heroic work. 
But although the population of 
Manchtria is over 20,000,000, 


there are only about 30,000 


Christians. 
In an editorial on page 660 of 


the October 1921 issue of the 


CHINESE RECORDER we re- 
ferred to a letter sent by several 


Gleanings 
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organizations in Kuling to the 
Hon. Charles C. Hughes, bear- 
ing on the Disarmament Confer- 
ence. This letter was signed 
finally by 1,259 people, who 
represented fifteen nationalities. 
The following letter has. been 
received in reply to this com- 
munication :— 


American Delegation. Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament. 


November 2ist, 1921. 
Madam, 


The Secretary of State, Chairman 
of the Conference, has received your 
letter of October 13th with full appre- 
ciation of the wide interest manifested 
by the number of signatures to the 
resolution inclosed therein. | 

In acknowledgment thereof, he 
charges me to express to you, and 
through you to the signatories of the 
resolution, his very sincere apprecia- 
tion of the interest and support evi- 
denced by this noteworthy expression 
of the opinion of foreign residents in 
China. 

Iam, Madam, 


Yours very truly, 


(Signed) J. BUTLER WRIGHT, 
Secretary. 


Frederica Mead, 


Nanking, China. 


In “ The Journal of Religion ’’ 
for January, 1922, a reference is 
made to the statements made by | 
Dr. Griffith Thomas with regard 
to the state of Christianity in 
China. The following suggestive 
paragraph is added :— 


The fundamental difference be- 
tween the liberals and the conserva- 
tives is declared by Dr.. Thomas to be 
found in the attitude toward the 
authority of Scripture. Doubtless 
this istrue. But the analysis of the 
situation seems to indicate another 
difference which deserves considera- 
tion. Those who sympathise with 
Dr. Thomas demand the expulsion of 
all missionaries who do not agree 
with their conception of the Bible. 
The liberals make no such exclusive 
demands, They recognise honest 
differences of opinion, but believe 
that there should be a practical co- 
operation in Christian service. The 
conservative apparently attributes to 
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the liberal his own exclusive attitude 
and then accuses the liberal of pro- 
moting divisions in the missionary 
enterprise. 
examination of this point. 


The China Educational Com- 
mission has completed its task 
on which it spent in all nearly 
six mouths. This Commission 
has been studying educational 
conditions in China. Their re- 
port, shortly to be published, 
will throw light on the present 
status of mission education and 
the plaus needed for the future. 
The Commission had on it the 
following :— 

Ernest D. Burton 
Kenyon L. Butterfield 
Frank D. Gamewell 


P, W. Kuo 
Miss Yau Tsit Law 
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Francis J. McConnell | 


Percy M. Roxby 

J. Leighton Stuart 
Edward W. Wallace 
Miss Margaret E. Burtou 
Chang Po Ling 

Henry 8B. Graybill 

Miss Clara J. Lambert 
Edwin C, Lobenstine | 
Frank W. Padelford 
William F, Russell 

Mrs, Lawrence Thurston 
Miss Mary E. Woolley 


That the work of this Com- 
mission will be appreciated by 
the Christian forces in China 
goes without saying. For busy 
Western leaders to give this much 
time to the study of a mission 
problem indicates the important 
place these problems occupy in 
the thinking of Western Chris- 
tians. | 


Personals 


(For each Birth or Marriage notice, 
$1 is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice). 


DEATH. 


DECEMBER : 


11th, at Chatham, Ontario, Canada, 
Mrs, M. Forbes. 


ARRIVALS. 


JANUARY : 


4th, from U.S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Locke White and two children, P.S. 

7th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Nipps and two children (ret.), 
Y.M.C.A. 

2ist, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs, 
J. E. Piatt, Mr. David Z. T. Yui (ret.), 
Mr. A. B, Davis (new), Y.M.C.A. 

aist, from U.S. A., Miss Mable Sib- 
son (ret,), Miss Drury (new), A.C.M. 

22nd, from U.S. A., Miss M. G. 
Cabot (new), A.C.M.; Mr. and Mrs. 
E, F. Borst Smith, Y.M.C.A. 


FEBRUARY : 


oth, from U. S. A., Miss Pauline E. 
Westcott (ret.), Miss Sylvia Aldrich 
(new), B.M.S. 

15th, from England, Miss M. M. 
Northmore (new), B.M.S. 


DEPARTURES. 

JANUARY: 

7th, for U.S. A.,C. F. Hancock and 
four children, P.S. 

15th, for U. S. A., Mrs. R. S. Hall 
and two children, Miss M, Muir, 

17th, for U. S. A., Mrs. Lawrence 
Mead and children, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Machado, Y.M.C.A. 

20th, for U. S. A., Miss C. A, Ful- 


_Jerton and Dr. E.C. Fullerton, A.C.M. 


22nGc, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs, 
F.S. Ramsey, P.A.W., Mr. and Mrs. 
Archie E. Laraway, C.D.M. 

25th, for U.S. A., Dr. John Gowdy 
and wife, M ©.F.B. 

27th, for U. S. A., Miss M. H. Bai- 
ley, Mr. John A. Wilson, A.C.M. 

20th, for U. S. A., Rev. M. H. 
Throop aud family, A.C.M. 
FRBRUARY : 

16th, for U. S. A., Miss Paula L,. C. 
Ritter, S.C.M.; Rev. Siduey McKee, 


P.N. 
22nd, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 


J. C. Clark and family, Mr. P. L. 


Gillett, Mr. R. S. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. W. Brockman, Mr. and Mrs, F. B. 
Lenz, Y.M.C.A. : 


MARCH : 


1sth, for U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Jno. Bradshaw and family, Y.M.C.A. 
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